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CENTRAL AFRICA 
The Federation 


The 1960 Conference 


IN the course of meetings during the Southern Rhodesian election cam- 
paign, Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, made several refer- 
ences to the future of the Federation. 

He said that any talk of declaring the Federation independent without 
full and reasonable negotiations with Britain was “completely unreal”. He 
thought most people would agree that the Federation should go to the 
constitutional conference due in 1960 prepared to negotiate independence 
on a reasonable and responsible basis. But he would never be prepared to 
go to the conference to bargain away achievements we have made or to 
agree to any lowering of standards of living and conduct which we have 
established here, Sir Roy said. 

“If the Labour Party are in power (in Britain 1960) and if they intend 
to ask us to reduce any of the standards we have established here based 
on British ideals, they are going to find a blank wall of resistance from the 
people of this country,” he added. “I don’t want to talk about Boston tea 
parties and utter threats of what we will try to do in 1960. We will go to 
the conference firmly believing that the achievements of the Federation 
fully justify the granting of independence to us. Should we fail to convince 
Her Majesty’s Government of that, then will be the time to take stock and 
decide what other action is necessary.” (Uganda Argus, May 10, 1958.) 

Elsewhere Sir Roy said that Britain’s role in the 1960 talks would be 
to satisfy herself that her responsibility for the backward peoples of the 
Federation would be honoured. “I will never accept that it is the United 
Kingdom's responsibility to say yes or no to independence for this 
country,” he added. Pointing out that it was the Federation’s future that 
would be decided, Sir Roy said there was no reason why the talks should 
not take place in the Federation. They would be held in the latter half of 
1960. 

Of the five governments taking part, the two northern governments 
would have to take guidance from the Government of the United Kingdom. 
That is why he believed the Government of Southern Rhodesia should be 
in accord with the Government of the Federation. They should speak as 
closely as possible with one voice. 

Mr. Ray Stockil, the Southern Rhodesia leader of the Dominion Party, 
said that if its bid for Dominion status should fail in 1960, the Federation 
should offer protectorate status to Nyasaland and Barotseland under joint 
British-Federal control. Should that fail, too, the Federation should de- 
mand nothing less than amalgamation of Northern and Southern Rho- 
desia, excluding Barotseland and Nyasaland. (Pretoria News, May 28, 
1958.) 


Presbyterian Church Criticizes Federation 
The Blantyre Synod of the Presbyterian Church of Central Africa 
issued a statement expressing deep concern at developments in Nyasaland 
since the institution of Federation. 
The Synod deplored the introduction of the Constitution Amendment 
Act and the Federal Electoral Act against the expressed will of the majority 


of people. 
Of Dominion status it said: ‘‘The Preamble to the Constitution de- 


clared that the people of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland should con- 
tinue to enjoy separate government under the protection of Her Majesty 
for as long as their respective peoples so desire. It is difficult to understand 
how the Federal Government can demand and work for Dominion status 
in the near future. This is the cause of one of the greatest fears amongst 
Africans. They see their country becoming a ‘Native Reserve’ on the 
South African Pattern and various statements made by European political 
leaders have aggravated this fear. There can be no possible doubt about 
the view of the majority of people in this land—shey want Protectorate 
status to continue at the present time.” 

Federation, it is stated, has reversed the common assumption that 
British Protection would continue until the indigenous people were cap- 
able of and took over the government of their own country. “It is now 
widely felt that Nyasaland has been betrayed by the United Kingdom. 
The greatest tragedy, however, is the failure of the Federal and Territorial 
Governments to realize the potentialities and opportunities present to- 
day. . . . There is a new wind blowing, and a new spirit abroad which, 
when released, can become a mighty force for good and progress; too often 
this is described as ‘black nationalism’ and is looked upon as something 
to be feared and if possible destroyed, or at least hindered. As a Synod, 
whose affairs have been in mainly African hands for many years and who 
are now well-nigh completely independent in control of our own affairs, 
we feel the keenness of this tragedy of neglect in national affairs. This 
awakened spirit can also become, when wrongly used, a force for evil, with 
tragic results.” 

The Synod “‘feels it urgently necessary to say that it is unanimously 
opposed to Federation as it has been seen in practice over these years. 
We see no hope of a peaceful and righteous future for ail the people of this 
land (whatever be their race) under the present form of Federal Govern- 
ment. It is not for us to say what the alternative should be, whether inde- 
pendence with its possible financial disabilities, or some new form of 
Federation, or a complete revision of the present form or some other 
course. What we do say is that no political scheme can succeed which does 
not take full recognition of the equal worth of all men in the sight of God 
and plans to build a just society on that premise. While the present situa- 
tion continues, it is likely that extremists will gain more and more support 
simply because moderate opinion is not considered. Hate and greed for 
personal privilege increase rapidly and know no racial bounds.” 

The General Assembly of the Church of Scotland has appointed a 
special committee of eleven members to keep Central African Affairs 
under continual review and to report annually until 1962. 

In a “deliverance” part of which was sent to the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth affairs, the Assembly, while welcoming the prospects of 
greater financial prosperity and a higher standard of living for Africans, 
deeply regretted the passing of the Constitution Amendment Act and the 
Electoral Act. It called for an assurance from H.M.G. “*(a) that no further 
changes will be introduced in the Federal Constitution without proof of 
reasonable support in the statutory bodies representative of African 
opinion (i.e. the African Representative Council in Northern Rhodesia 
and the three Provincial Councils in Nyasaland). (6) That no commitment 
has been made or will be made to the Federal Government which would 
prejudice the issue of Dominion status as it comes up for discussion at the 
1960 conference.” (East Africa and Rhodesia, July 3, 1958.) 


Nyasaland Member’s Resignation 


The Rev. Andrew B. Doig, who since its creation has been Nyasaland’s 








European member representing African interests in the Parliament of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, has resigned. 

His letter to the Speaker of the Assembly said: ““My conviction that I 
can no longer usefully represent African interests in the Federal Assembly 
rests upon two facts. 

“(1) The setting aside of the reservation of the African Affairs Board 
in regard to the Constitution Amendment and Franchise Bills has so 
weakened the position of the Board as to render it completely ineffective 
as a safeguard for African interests. It is true that the Board has no power 
of veto, but it is equally true that the members of the Board consider all 
the aspects of a Bill and decide if on a balance it is disadvantageous. That 
this was the considered opinion of two-thirds of the Board and of all the 
members representing African interests from the two Northern Territories, 
both European and African, should have given the Federal Government, 
and even more the British Government, furiously to think before pressing 
on regardless of the consequences for the Board. In my opinion further 
service on the Board is useless. 

(2) The action of the Governments in insisting upon a fundamental 
change to the Federal Constitution (a) while African support had still not 
been won for Federation at all; (6) despite the implicit assurance in the 
wording of the Constitution that territorial practice would prevail (cf. 
introduction to sections 10-13, a variety never yet explained); (c) despite 
the increased suspicion and uneasiness of the Africans and the declared 
opposition through statutory councils and non-official bodies; and (d) 
without offering any explanation or proof of the urgency for such funda- 
mental change, is a course of action I could not possibly defend and I feel 
compelled in the interests both of Africans and of the peace of these 
territories to protest further by my resignation.” 


Boycott of Electoral Machinery 


With a Federal general election imminent before the end of the year, 
only 333 Africans have registered as “special roll’”’ (lower qualification) 
voters. Of these 300 came from Southern Rhodesia, thirty-one from 
Northern Rhodesia and two from Nyasaland. When the Electoral Act 
became law, it was estimated that those eligible to become special voters 
numbered 29,000 in Southern Rhodesia, 18,000 in Northern Rhodesia and 
7,000 in Nyasaland. (Rhodesia Herald, June 19, 1958.) 

The Northern Rhodesian African Representative Council, by twenty- 
one votes to one with six abstentions, resolved “that in view of the motion 
passed by the council that Northern Rhodesia should secede from the 
Federation, this council is of the strong opinion that there is no need to 
elect African Members to go to the Federal Parliament’’. (Northern News, 
June 18, 1958.) 

The Rhodesia Herald (June 19, 1958) reported that so far as the 
Southern Rhodesia Africa National Congress was concerned there was no 
question of a boycott of the Federal elections—“‘or of any other elections”. 


Faith in Federation 


In a broadcast interview from Salisbury, Mr. C. J. M. Alport, M.P., 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
said: “I think we should not only be looking ahead in terms of the Federa- 
tion in the next two, three or five years, but the Federation for the next 
fifty and 100 years. I am quite certain that this experiment is not only on 
the way to success but that it is going to be not only an experiment but a 
lasting contribution to the political progress here in Southern Africa. . . . 

“I am quite certain that whatever may be the views that are expressed 
at the present time, there will be continuity in the approach of the United 
Kingdom Government to Federation, and that, as I think was to be seen 
in some of the things said during some of the recent debates we had on 
constitutional changes here in the Federation, there is a great deal of 
common ground between the parties. Differences of emphasis, differences 
of timing and so on, but a great deal of common ground which should give 
reassurance to those people here in Rhodesia and Nyasaland that there 
will not be any sudden changes in opinion, sudden veerings of the political 
wind at home which will affect them for the worse, should there by any 
mischance be a change of Government in the United Kingdom.” 
(Nyasaland Information Bulletin, June 25, 1958.) 

In the Canterbury Diocesan Notes (July 1958) the Archbishop of Can- 


terbury wrote: “The Federation of Central Africa was founded on a de- 
clared moral principle of partnership between African and European. In 
working out that partnership there may be many conflicts of duty. But 
supreme overall is the duty of partnership, which is itself the Christian duty 
of reconciliation. Recent events there give ground for disquietude whether 
this pledge will be fully honoured as against the claim of ‘rights’ and 
‘strength’. 

“To my mind, in order to remove fear and suspicion, every political 
party in the Federation should now join in a straight, simple and honest 
declaration that they all honour to the full the principle of partnership and 
will endeavour to move towards its fulfilment as fast as duty (interpreted 


by all with humility and generosity) will allow.” (Pretoria News, June 24, 
1958.) 


Bans and Deportation 


Miss Rosalynde Ainslie, United Kingdom representative of the 
quarterly Africa South, published in South Africa, was officially asked to 
leave the Rhodesian Federation. Mr. E. G. G. Marsh, Under-Secretary of 
the Federal Ministry of Home Affairs, said Miss Ainslie was asked to 
leave on May 2 in terms of Section 51 of the Immigration Act. This states, 
inter alia, that anyone deemed by the Governor-General, on information 
received from other Governments, to be an undesirable inhabitant of the 
Federation, may be declared a prohibited immigrant and asked to leave. 
(Pretoria News, May 26, 1958.) 

Following a protest by Mr. Ronald Segal, editor of Africa South, the 
Federal Ministry of Home Affairs denied that Miss Ainslie had been asked 
to leave the Federation because the Government objected to her reporting 
activities and wanted to “‘muzzle the Press’’. It also denied that the decision 
had been influenced by a report that Miss Ainslie spent a night in an 
African location near Ndola, Northern Rhodesia. (The Times, June 3, 
1958.) 

On July 2, the Office of the High Commissioner for Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland in the U.K., informed Commander Thomas Fox-Pitt, O.B.E., 
R.N., that he had been declared a prohibited immigrant by order of the 
Governor-General in Council. Commander Fox-Pitt wished to visit the 
Federation to see what developments had taken place since he left five 
years ago and to visit friends. As he had spoken and written against the 
formation of the Federation and its continuance without the advance 
towards racial “partnership” on which it was said to be founded, he asked 
for an assurance that he would be allowed to enter the Federation. 

Commander Fox-Pitt, who is secretary of the Anti-Slavery Society, 
served in the Administration of Northern Rhodesia as a District Com- 
missioner and later as a Provincial Commissioner, from 1927 to 1951, 
except for the years 1939 to 1945 when he returned to the Royal Navy. 
He retired after disagreement with the African policy of the Northern 
Rhodesian Government, particularly over its refusal to allow Africans to 
grow a type of tobacco that was considered exclusively a European crop. 

In June, Mr. A. E. Lewis, the newly-appointed general secretary of the 
Northern Rhodesia European Mineworkers’ Union, was refused a permit 
to enter the Federation. Protests were made to the Federal Government 
by both the Mineworkers’ Union and the British T.U.C. Mr. Lewis has 
been on the staff of the Commonwealth section of the T.U.C. In 1955 he 
made an official visit to Aden on behalf of the Colonial Office to advise on 
labour problems. 

The Manchester Guardian (June 21, 1958) said: “‘The T.U.C. is not 
prone to employ communists on its own staff. It is possible that the board 
has followed a false lead, or that it does not use the word communist in as 
specific a way as is commonly done here; or has it conceivably some 
information not known even to Mr. Lewis’s closest colleagues? At all 
events, the matter cannot be left just where it is. . . . The cards will have 
to be put on the table or the decision reversed.” 

“After his appointment to Transport House he continued to befriend 
Colonial visitors, especially trade union officials brought over to study, and 
to ask them to stay with him and meet more of the ‘plain people’ than 
sometimes come the way of official visitors. Has this come to the ears of 
Rhodesians who believe that for black and white men to spend a night 


under the same roof undermines the foundations of society ?”” (Manchester 
Guardian, July 5, 1958.) 





i 
: 





Felix Holt (News Chronicle, July 7, 1958) commented: “One after 
another, social workers, trade unionists and journalists are barred from 
this huge area of British Africa which is under the control of a few thou- 
sand Europeans. These Europeans style themselves civilized. But one of 


the tests of civilization is to be able to look at somebody you don’t agree 
with without reaching for your club.” 


Progress in Education 


An additional £75,000 has been given from Colonial Development and 
Welfare Funds to the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasaland for 
capital purposes. (Manchester Guardian, June 3, 1957.) 

A technical college which will provide business and commercial train- 
ing and courses in motor mechanics and electrical engineering is about to 
be built in the Chiota African reserve about forty miles from Salisbury: it 
is expected to be ready to receive its first students in January 1960. The 
college known as Nyatsime is African sponsored. Funds have been col- 
lected over the last six years by a committee of which Mr. Stanlake 
Samkange is the organizing secretary, and have now reached £15,000, the 
initial target. (Rhodesia Herald, June 18, 1958.) : 

About 100 delegates from the three territories met at Salisbury for a 
week’s conference to consider the needs of adult education and the ways in 
which they could best be met. The conference was also attended by Pro- 
fessor Roger Wilson of the University of Bristol and Mr. Philip Sherlock, 
vice-principal of the University College of the West Indies. The con- 
ference recommended the establishment of an Institute of Adult Education 


under the sponsorship of the University College of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land. 


Northern Rhodesia 


Constitutional Proposals Rejected | 


Tue African Representative Council rejected the Government’s proposals 
for constitutional reform by twenty-five votes to none. The motion, pro- 
posed by Mr. R. Nabulyato, M.L.C., and seconded by Mr. S. H. Chileshe, 
M.L.C., rejected the White Paper and demanded that parity with the non- 
official membership of both Executive and Legislative Councils between 
Africans and Europeans be the basis of discussions. 

This followed the unanimous rejection of the White Paper proposals by 
each of the three Provincial Councils in a motion worded in a similar way. 

A statement issued by Congress described the policy of partnership as 
one of, in effect, European paramountcy. There had been absolute trea- 
chery in the abandonment of the policy of African paramountcy. The state- 
ment said: “The African has contributed to the wealth of this country by 
providing cheap labour and by paying poll tax and other forms of direct 
and indirect taxation. Over and above that the African has provided the 
land. We believe the African has a strong case for a much better franchise 
than the one proposed. In our opinion, and in the name of democracy, it 
should be universal adult suffrage based on one’ man one vote.” 

The Europeans representing African interests in the Northern Rho- 
desia Legislative Council have never had the confidence of the African 
people. “The best solution to our constitutional problem would obviously 
be parity of representation in the Legislative Council between Africans and 
Europeans. It is now quite obvious that the Secretary of State wishes to see 
a complete constitutional link between the two Rhodesias with a view to 
bringing about amalgamation, probably in 1960. 


Criticism of African Leaders 


Dr. Alexander Scott, M.P., told the Lusaka Rotary Club: “Unless we 
gain the confidence of the Africans, we shall not be able to establish a stable 
community here.” Once confidence was built up, “crank” organizations 
like the African National Congress would disappear. He referred to the 
Kenya African leader, Mr. Tom Mboya, as a man of supreme intelligence. 
“He hates and detests the European, but one cannot but admire his intelli- 
gence. There is no one in Northern Rhodesia like him. The leader of our 
local Congress is a weak little man, not particularly reliable, with no 
method in his madness and no vision. 


“But, outside of Congress, there is a very large body of educated 
intelligent Africans. They may be pig-headed and stubborn, but these are 
the men whom it is our duty to bring into our partnership,” said Dr. Scott. 
(Northern News, June 18, 1958.) 

Opening the African Representative Council meeting at Lusaka, the 
Governor, Sir Arthur Benson, said: “The economic future of the African 
people of Northern Rhodesia lies in the hands of the African people. The 
Government has played and is continuing to play its part. 

“It has put the fruit on the tree. But this Government is not going to 
pick the fruit and put it into the mouths of those who are too lazy to pick 
it for themselves. I believe that if the Government tried to do that it would 
have a very difficult job because so many of the so-called leaders of the 
African people seem to me to spend so much of their energy in talking. 

“A tremendous number of those Africans who are not talking are 
listening to those who are, instead of getting on, with their jobs and 
making themselves prosperous, and helping to advance themselves and the 
rest of the African people up to European economic standards.” 

On the Government proposals on constitutional changes, Sir Arthur 
said he was not prepared to consider the views of anyone, European or 
African, who simply said “reject the proposals”. 

“Only constructive criticism will enter my calculations when I make my 
final recommendations to the Secretary of State for the Colonies,” he said. 
(Rhodesia Herald, June 12, 1958.) 


Congress Leader Denies Attacking Union 


Mr. Harry Nkumbula, president of the African National Congress, 
said there was no truth in allegations that the African Congress had de- 
clared open war on the African Mineworkers’ Union. “‘I refute the state- 
ment made by one of the joint leaders of the union in Mr. Katilungu’s 
absence overseas that Congress canvassers are going from door to door in 
the Nkana Mine African township urging miners to boycott the new 
check-off system. : 

“The simple answer is that the miners have lost confidence in Mr. 
Katilungu and the present leaders. These present leaders are using Con- 
gress as a scapegoat. 

“It is well known in the Mineworkers’ Union that there has been no 
effective organization and leadership since the state of emergency. The 
mineworkers are now seeking new leadership,” he said. 

“Always I have tried to support Mr. Katilungu, but it does not seem 
to me that my efforts have been appreciated.” (Northern News, June 24, 
1958.) 


Protest on Police Violence 


A resolution of the African Representative Council deploring “the 
manner in which the police and the police mobile unit continue to ill-treat 
members of the public” was accepted by twenty-five votes to nil, with three 
abstentions. Moving the motion Mr. S. Mununga (Luapula) said the police 
abused their powers. The mobile unit was often brutal and broke into 
houses and even killed fowls—in his area because of five men, sixty-four 
houses were broken into by the unit. When people ran away the police- 
men “beat the houses” and broke furniture. 

Mr. W. Kazoka (Southern Province) spoke in appreciation of the 
police work, including the mobile unit, but suggested they acted hastily 
when dealing with crowds who were not given time to consider instructions 
given to them. (Central African Post, June 18, 1958.) 


Rhodesian Selection Trust’s Policy and the Unions 


The European Mineworkers’ Union executive plans to make a direct 
approach to Sir Ronald Prain, chairman of the R.S.T. group, for a policy 
statement on the liaison committee between the European and African 
mineworkers’ unions because they feel the R.S.T. mine general managers 
on the Copperbelt are “trying to drive a wedge between the European and 
African unions”. The union leaders complain that “R.S.T. policy is now 
so confused that they are completely unable to understand the attitude 
being adopted by the local general managers”. 

Quoted in the Union News, a union spokesman says: “The policy 
stated by Sir Ronald Prain in his speeches made in Britain and the United 
States is not being followed here by his men on the spot. 








“Sir Ronald has always been the ‘liberal voice’ in Africa and it was he 
who first raised his standard in the battle for the advancement of the 
African. Yet his general managers on the Copperbelt are trying to drive 
a wedge between us.” (Rhodesia Herald, June 12, 1958.) 


Federal Prime Minister’s Tour 

Sir Roy Welensky, the Federal Prime Minister, while on tour in 
Northern Rhodesia assured the Paramount Chief of Barotseland and his 
cabinet that there would be no interference in their affairs by the Federal 
Government. The Barotse Central Council (Kuta) had expressed fears that 
the Federal Franchise Act would reduce their independence by getting 
them “mixed up in other parliaments” and undermining the influence of 
their own legislative body. 

Paramount Chief Chitimukulu, head of the 120,000 strong Bemba 
tribe, refused to meet the Federal Prime Minister. (Rhodesia Herald, June 
20 and 24, 1958.) 


Nyasaland 


Congress Leader Returns 


THOUSANDS of Nyasaland Africans welcomed back, after forty-one 
years of voluntary exile, Dr. Hastings Banda, president-designate of the 
Nyasaland African Congress. To his 24 million countrymen Dr. Banda 
represents, in the words of Mr. M. W. K. Chiume, a Member of the Legislative 
Council, “the symbol of our freedom as we journey towards secession” — 
secession from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland. 

Dr. Banda left Nyasaland at the age of 13, walking 1,000 miles through 
Portuguese East Africa and Southern Rhodesia to Johannesburg. On the 
way he worked at a hospital, and decided on a medical career. With the 
encouragement of American missionaries he sailed for the United States, 
where he eventually became a graduate in arts, science and medicine. To 
these he added an Edinburgh medical degree. 

In 1953 he helped to lead opposition to the proposed federation in 
London. When those efforts failed, he accepted the invitation of Dr. 
Kwame Nkrumah, whose friend he had been in London, to set up a 
medical practice in Ghana, where he remained until two months ago. 

On his return Dr. Banda said: “I am very much afraid most of these 
people think I have brought self-government in my handbag. Instead, we 
must work together to negotiate with the Nyasaland Government and ex- 
change views with Europeans here.” 

He stoutly denied that he was anti-British—‘I have lived more than 
half my life in Britain”. He sees two problems facing him—his country’s 
position in the Federation, and constitutional reform of the Nyasaland 
Government. “‘The second we must deal with first,” he said. ‘Everyone 
knows our attitude on federation. The time has now come when Govern- 
ment by Civil Servants should be replaced by government by elected 
representatives.” 

He wishes to have removed from the Legislative Council such officials 
as those responsible for education, forests, agriculture, public works and 
police. The way would then be open for an African majority in the Nyasa- 
land Government which would take the protectorate out of the Federation 
in 1960 and join it with Tanganyika and probably also Ruanda-Urundi. 
(Manchester Guardian, July 7, 1958.) 


Congress Delegation in London 


The following is a statement agreed between the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and the members of the delegation of the Nyasaland African 
Congress: 

“On Friday June 13, 1958, the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
received a delegation from the Nyasaland African National Congress 
which had asked to put before him their views regarding the Nyasaland 
Constitution. The members of the delegation were Dr. Banda, Mr. 
Chipembere (Member of Legislative Council), Mr. Chisiza and Chief 
Kuntaja. 

“In welcoming the delegation the Secretary of State said that he re- 
ceived them as representing the views of the Nyasaland African National 





Congress and not of all the African people of Nyasaland. The delegation in 
reply stated that in their view they did represent African opinion, both 
Chiefs and people. 

“The delegation asked that the African population of Nyasaland, which 
was in an overwhelming majority, should be given a fair share in the 
government of the territory, and that in particular the Constitution should 
be amended as follows: 


(1) A Legislative Council made up of thirty-two African members, six 
European members and two official members. 

(2) An Executive Council of cabinet status of at least nine members. 

(3) All members of Legislative Council and Executive Council, except 
the two official members of Legislative Council, to be elected by 
‘universal adult suffrage on communal rolls until such time as there 
could be one common roll. 


“The delegation expressed concern that the European settlers had re- 
fused to take part in the current discussions. They said that Africans keenly 
desired that the Legislative Council should be fully representative of 
African opinion before the review of the Constitution of the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland due in 1960. 

“The Secretary of State assured the delegation that he understood 
these anxieties. He recalled that, when the present Constitution was intro- 
duced, he had expressed the hope that the four years during which it would 
remain in force would be used by all concerned in Nyasaland to try to work 
out some new form of constitutional arrangements which would assure 
security and opportunity to all and would, at the same time, be less likely 
than the present system to foster a purely racial approach to politics. If it 
was impossible for agreed proposals to be produced it would, of course, be 
for the Governor to submit his recommendations. He knew that the 
Governor had had discussions with representatives of various communities 
in Nyasaland preparatory to formulating proposals. He understood that 
Sir Robert Armitage had not yet reached any conclusions, but he was ex- 
pecting to receive recommendations from him after his return to the terri- 
tory from leave in August. In these circumstances he would take note of the 
delegation’s views, but he was not in a position to comment on them.” 


Nyasaland Revisited 


Kevin Muir, secretary in East and Central Africa for the World 
Assembly of Youth (a non-Communist international youth organization, 
founded in London in 1958 and with its head office at present in Paris), 
described his recent visit: “It is most interesting to note that they call 
themselves Nyasas. Never did I hear anyone saying that he belonged to 
this or that tribe. This is something that I have not met in any other 
country in Africa that I have visited, not even Ghana. This is a demonstra- 
tion of the very real unity which exists among the people of this country— 
which is, after all, a purely artificial creation of colonialists and mis- 
sionaries. 

“The Nyasas had looked forward to becoming an independent state, 
with a majority in the government and administration in the country. This, 
they say, is justified in view of the very small numbers of non-Africans 
living in the country. Of the 7,000 Europeans there, only 3,000 can be 
considered settlers; the others are government officials, missionaries, etc., 
but federation brings into play the much larger European minorities of 
the Rhodesias. 

“It would seem that the poverty of Nyasaland arising out of over- 
population and a lack of natural resources could be mitigated by the 
developing of industries requiring a high degree of skill but a minimum of 
materials. This cannot be done until educational standards are raised. At 
present there are almost sufficient places in schools for all children of 5-6 
who wish to go, but because of maldistribution there are places where 
children have to be turned away. There is a grave shortage of secondary 
schools; four for boys (including a minor seminary run by the Catholic 
mission) and two for girls. There are a few other educational institutions 
of a more specialized kind such as a Forestry School, Artisan Training 
Centre, teacher-training colleges and theological schools. Some students 
have been to universities in South Africa, India and U.K., and in the 
future will be sent to the new university in Salisbury. No more can go to 
South Africa now. 
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“Efforts are being made to compel parents to keep their children in 
school for at least six years, once the children have been enrolled. In 
addition, no child over eight years of age is allowed to commence school. 
This has caused difficulties for a number of children, but it is argued that 
the step was a necessary one towards the introduction of compulsory 
education for all children.” (W.A. Y. Review, May 1958.) 


Southern Rhodesia 
The Elections in Southern Rhodesia 
By Colin Legum (Salisbury) 


THE general election in Southern Rhodesia on June 6 was the first oppor- 
tunity to test the reactions of the predominantly European electorate to 
developments in the Central African Federation since 1954. Those elections 
were held in the first flush of enthusiasm for federation and are relevant 
only as an indication of the change in public opinion. The results of the 
latest elections are claimed to have proved many different things. 

Sir Roy Welensky’s United Federal Party claimed it as a distinct 
victory for liberal ideas. This, too, was the opinion of the independent 
fortnightly the Central African Examiner, which, in the past, had been a 
champion of Mr. Garfield Todd. 

The British Press, by and large, saw the results as a defeat for liberalism 
and a recession towards illiberalism; but they were relieved that the re- 
action had not gone further, resulting in the defeat of the United Federal 
Party. 

Mr. Garfield Todd’s United Rhodesia Party (which was wiped out in 
the elections) saw the results as an unhealthy defeat for true liberalism. 

Under the heading ‘“Todd’s loss, Congress’ gain” the Central African 
Examiner (June 14) described the feelings of the African National Congress 
and other African leaders who had thrown their support behind Mr. Todd: 
“When death strikes or tragedy befalls a family, Africans have a special 
way of embracing one another in sympathy. This special form of greeting 
was used by many Southern Rhodesian Africans this week in connexion 
with the political demise of Mr. Todd and the U.R.P.” 

The Dominion Party leaders, while complaining that the new system 
of preferential voting had robbed them of victory, were exultant over the 
great increase in their representation. They emerged as an Opposition 
within striking distance of being able to form an alternative Government. 
Yet at the last election the Dominion Party did not even exist. 

The Rhodesia Herald (June 7, 1958), which supports the U.F.P., com- 
mented: “The verdict of the electors has been that the middle-of-the-road 
policy designed over the long years of his régime by Lord Malvern should 
continue; but it is a verdict gained by the narrowest of margins.” It went 
on to point out: “With the first votes (i.e., before counting the preferential 
votes) more people voted for the Dominion Party than the United Federal 
Party; and even when the second votes are added to the totals the 
Dominion Party still has a slight majority. Only when the U.F.P. and the 
U.R.P. votes are combined is the Dominion Party outnumbered. That 
the Dominion Party was defeated at all is unquestionably due to the U.R.P. 
support for the U.F.P. with second votes.” And it added that “the defeat 
of Mr. Todd and all his followers will aggravate doubts already prevailing 
about the sincerity of the declared intention of this country’s ruling white 
section to create here a multi-racial state with equal opportunity for all”. 
Finally, it warned that unless Sir Edgar Whitehead could reassure Africans 
about the intentions and sincerity of the U.F.P. towards partnership and 
African advancement, the African National Congress would turn Mr. 
Todd’s defeat into a gain for itself. 

Finally, we have the verdict of the Federal Prime Minister, Sir Roy 
Welensky: “This proves what I have always maintained—that Rhodesians 
can be trusted to do the sensible thing . . . it is now quite clear that 
Rhodesians are determined to follow a moderate pace in racial matters, 
and this should be recognized by all concerned in this country and out of 
it.” (Rhodesia Herald, June 7, 1958.) 

Before examining the election figures, a few controversial points require 
clarification. Is Mr. Garfield Todd, in fact, a true liberal, and does his 
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party’s eclipse mean the defeat of liberal ideas? Though put as one these 
are really two different questions; so long as Mr. Todd was Prime 
Minister, many liberals and a majority of Africans did not regard him as 
being truly liberal. They held against him the force he brought to bear in 
suppressing the Wankie strike and later the railway strike at Bulawayo. 
Nothing like this had ever been seen before in Southern Rhodesia. They 
also criticized him for not tackling the Land Apportionment Act which 
segregates land between Europeans and Africans. And they recoiled from 
some of his public speeches, especially his well-remembered attack on Guy 
Clutton-Brock and St. Faith’s Farm. It was not until the rebellion in his 
Cabinet that Mr. Todd appeared as a liberal champion. Overnight, his 
role in Rhodesian politics changed. He was forgiven many of his short- 
comings; as the election campaign developed and he refused to compro- 
mise on his principles, many of his former critics changed their attitude 
towards him. At the same time he succeeded in attracting many of the out- 
standing liberals in Rhodesia to his banner, so that U.R.P. emerged as 
a moderately liberal force. It was not, therefore, just Mr. Todd who was 
defeated (although attacks on his personal record contributed to this de- 
feat) but the entire European and African liberal front. 

Most observers, too, are in agreement that had the elections taken 
place a fortnight earlier the Dominion Party would have romped home. It 
was only the introduction of certain red-herrings (such as the Van Tonder 
letter) and the active intervention of Lord Malvern and Sir Roy Welensky 
that succeeded in stemming the right-wing avalanche. Potentially, there- 
fore, Rhodesians are capable of voting for a right-wing Government of 
Dominionite hue. 

What do the figures show? The U.F.P. won seventeen seats, and the 
Dominion Party thirteen. A turnover of only three seats could alter the 
balance of power. Compared with the last election in 1954, there was a 
swing of 5 per cent towards the Opposition. The Dominionites won the 
largest number of votes: on the first vote they polled 18,142 (45.9 per cent) 
against the U.F.P.’s 16,840 and the U.R.P.’s 4,663. Independents obtained 
only sixty-seven votes. There was a 73 per cent poll. Of the total electorate 
of 55,084 there were between 1,000 and 1,200 Africans on the electoral 
roll. Many more (probably 6,000) could qualify for the vote, but failed to 
do so. 

It is estimated that almost the entire African, Asian and Coloured vote 
went to the U.R.P., totalling in all about 1,700. This means that only 3,000 
European votes out of 29,000 in the twenty-three constituencies contested 
by the U.R.P. went to the liberals. Over the whole colony, therefore, the 
U.R.P. gained less than 10 per cent of the European vote. 

This 10 per cent represents the hard core of European Liberal opinion. 
It does not, however, represent the total Liberal vote, for a number of 
Liberals (for varying reasons) preferred to cast their votes for the U.F.P. 
Many right-wingers cast their votes for the U.F.P. instead of for the 
Dominion Party. Their number would certainly exceed one-fifth of the 
total votes cast for the U.F.P. If this proportion is added to the 45.9 per 
cent gained outright by the Dominion Party, it would seem that a clear 
majority of Rhodesians are attracted (or capable of being attracted) by 
illiberal policies. 

The following table published in tne Central African Examiner (June 
14) clearly illustrates the steady decline in the “moderates” vote since the 
Federation referendum was held in 1953: 

Taking the U.R.P. and U.F.P. first preference votes together and re- 
garding the two parties as roughly equating with (i) Sir Godfrey Huggins’s 
United Party (1939-48), (ii) the pro-Federation United Central Africa 
Association (1953), (iii) Federal Party (1953), and (iv) U.R.P. (1954), the 
following comparison can be made: 

Total Southern Rhodesian votes cast 1939-58 (excluding spoilt papers, 
but including estimate for uncontested seats). 


General Election | Government 








1939 11,685 
1946 11,865 
1948 19,732 
1953: 
Federation | 
referendum 25,570 14,729 











General Election | Government | Opposition _— Total | Government 
Federal 
election 24,527 14,211 38,738 | 63-3 
1954: | 
Territorial 
election 20,583 14,485 35,068 | 58-7 
1958: 
Territorial 
election 21,503 18,209 39,712 | 541 





To sum up, therefore, the Rhodesian electorate is not yet committed to 
liberalism; only a tiny minority upholds moderately liberal policies; 
while a clear majority tends towards moderately right-wing racial policies. 
And that is the true face of the Rhodesian electorate today. 

What follows is an attempt to analyse the policies and composition of 
the six political movements in Southern Rhodesia and to discuss some of 
the more important issues that were raised during the election campaign. 


Rhodesian Political Parties 

Of the six political organizations in Southern Rhodesia, three decided 
not to fight the general election. These were the extreme right-wing Con- 
federate Party; what is regarded locally as the extreme liberalist Constitu- 
tion Party ; and the Southern Rhodesia African National Congress. 

The Confederate Party gave two reasons for not entering the election 
contest. Firstly, that there was insufficient time for it to organize its cam- 
paign; and secondly because it did not wish to split the votes. It gave 
general support to the Dominion Party. 

The leader of the Confederates is Mr. Stanley Gurland. In a policy 
statement (Rhodesia Herald, June 10, 1958), it set out the following points: 

Opposition to the Birth Certificate Act (1954) which excludes all men- 
tion of “race” from birth certificates. ““To destroy racial identification is 
the first necessary step towards an integrated society”, to which the Con- 
federates are opposed. (This Act, incidentally, was supported by the 
Dominion Party.) 

Only Europeans to have the vote. (Economic and domestic security for 
Africans, but no vote.) 

To ban the African National Congress and to outlaw Communism and 
all other subversive organizations. 

Dominion status by open declaration forthwith. 

All Government education to be in English only. 

To encourage and assist industry and farming by tax exemptions and 
import controls, and to support immigration vigorously. 

The members swear allegiance to the Queen. Their motto is “‘rational- 
ism—not racialism”’. 

The Constitution Farty members believe in the principles espoused by 
the Capricorn Society. They had hoped to put several candidates into the 
field including the African journalist Stanley Samkange, who, however, 
pledged his support to Mr. Garfield Todd. 

Explaining his party’s decision not to intervene in the elections, the 
chairman, Dr. Colin Campbell, said that “liberal opinions have been 
temporarily obscured by the cult of an individual’. (A reference to Mr. 
Todd.) Their advice to supporters was to vote for the most liberal candi- 
date available in every constituency. They emphasized the necessity of 
“nationalism of country, and not of race”. 

The African National Congress of Southern Rhodesia is the youngest 
of the three Congresses in the Federation. The majority of educated 
Africans have hitherto preferred to work through the multi-racial parties, 
although many of them are at the same time Congress members. Congress 
encourages non-African members. There are at present ten European 
members. 

Congress claims to have 20,000 members. Its support in rural 
areas (where there has been considerable feeling over the implementation 
of the Land Development Act) has increased considerably in recent 
months, while membership in the urban areas (particularly in Salisbury 
and Bulawayo) has also been increasing steadily. 

In recent months the influence of Congress has been growing under 
the direction of its President-General, Mr. Joshua Nkomo; its Secretary- 
General, Mr. George Nyandoro; its Treasurer-General, Mr. Paul Mush- 


onga, and its National Organizer, Mr. Chikerema (who is now on trial on 
a charge of criminal libel arising from a speech in which he attacked Sir 
Patrick Fletcher who had led the rebels in Mr. Garfield Todd’s Cabinet). 

Until his resignation, Congress had regarded Mr. Todd as a reaction- 
ary, although it admitted that several of his supporters were liberals. 
Congress leaders, however, gave general support to Mr. Todd after his 
Cabinet’s rebellion. But their policy was ambivalent. They took the view 
that so long as Mr. Todd and his liberals were a force in the Government 
the task of Congress in combating the European-dominated multi-racial 
parties would be extremely difficult. Yet they encouraged Congress mem- 
bers to vote for the U.R.P. 

This ambivalent view was clearly illustrated in a statement made to me 
by one of the Congress leaders. ““The defeat of Mr. Todd,” he began, “‘is a 
disgrace. It shows how little liberalism there really is among Europeans. 
The election results are most disturbing. But we welcome them. Now 
Africans will be able to see for themselves that there is no future for them 
in supporting the multi-racial parties. They will turn to Congress. If the 
Europeans had any sense at all, far from eliminating Mr. Todd, they would 
have sought by all their means to keep him in power. Only in that way 
could they hope to prevent the growth of a militant Congress movement.” 

Congress did not openly support any of the three parties, but its mem- 
bers voted almost exclusively for the United Rhodesian Party. Its main 
attack was against the Dominion Party. It intervened directly in only one 
meeting, when its members (singing war-songs and playing gramophone 
records) prevented the Dominion Party from holding a meeting in the 
Salisbury African township of Harari. Before the meeting broke up in 
uproar, Mr. Nyandoro moved a resolution saying that Africans wanted 
nothing to do with the Dominion Party. “They are Boers,” he said. “The 
resolution also said that it wished to have no truck with the United 
Federal Party, but accepted the United Rhodesian Party ‘as the least of 
three evils’.”” (Rhodesia Herald, May 28, 1958.) Members of the audience 
also complained that when Africans wanted to attend a Dominion Party 
meeting in a European constituency they were prevented from doing so. 
“Why, then, should they want to come and collect votes in an African 
township ?” 

The Dominion Party is led by Mr. Winston Field. He is widely regarded 
as the most reasonable politician in his Party. The Southern Rhodesian 
leader is Mr. Ray Stockil. In an eve of election message he said that the two 
main issues were whether “Southern Rhodesia was to remain in civilized 
hands, or whether there was to be the type of Government desired by the 
Fabians”. Support for his Party would be a clear indication that “nothing 
short of complete independence and the formation of a strong Central 
African Dominion within the Commonwealth would be acceptable”. 
(Rhodesia Herald, June 5, 1958.) 

The Party is a mixture of English public schoolboys (right-wing 
extremists or Conservatives), tough, humble and _ poorly-educated 
Afrikaners and middle-class Rhodesian businessmen and farmers. 

Although the Party’s leaders denied any sympathies with South Africa's 
apartheid policies, many of their supporters were outspokenly in favour of 
them. Thus the Party spoke with many voices; some of them moderate, 
and some extremist. Simply to write them off as ‘an apartheid party”’ is a 
misrepresentation. Nevertheless the weight of opinion among its sup- 
porters lies in a right-wing direction. Here is an outstanding example of its 
internal contradictions. 

Mr. John Price, the Party’s candidate for Hunyani (which has a sizeable 
African vote), said that while the Dominionites did not think mixed schools 
at all a good thing, nevertheless if there were a desire for multi-racial 
education such schools would be provided. (Rhodesia Herald, May 20, 
1958.) The next day Mr. Winston Field denied that the Party either 
favoured or intended to encourage multi-racial schools. “Naturally,” he 
added, “‘we cannot stop a multi-racial, privately-built school if it does not 
break the Land Apportionment Act.” (Rhodesia Herald, May 21, 1958.) 

Dr. Arnold Palley, another candidate who is a recent emigrant from 
South Africa (where he had liberal political connexions) described the 
allegation that the Dominionites were “anti-African” as being “utterly 
untrue”. He said the Party stood for the maintenance of standards of 
Western civilization. They favoured the common roll, and disagreed with 
the special roll (which enabled Africans to qualify as voters with lower 
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qualifications) because it was immoral to limit this roll to only 20 per cent 
of the African electorate. (Rhodesia Herald, June 5, 1958.) Mr. John Price, 
on the other hand, attacked the special roll because it was a ““debasement 
of the franchise” and threw the country open to “politically immature 
people”. (Rhodesia Herald, May 20, 1958.) 

Repudiating the idea that the Party stood for apartheid, another candi- 
date, Mr. J. Archdeacon, defined its policy as ‘support of the right of each 
racial group to its own privacy, and the use of establishments where they 
may enjoy this privacy without invasion”. He added: “We have stated 
clearly and consistently that we do not intend to legislate for either 
integration or segregation. Our plan is to allow for the setting-up of multi- 
racial hotels and so on, where those who want to mix may do so. It is our 
view that this approach will lead to better race harmony by the removal of 
any form of resentment.” (Rhodesia Herald, May 15, 1958.) 

One of the most reactionary candidates of the Dominion Party is the 
Duke of Montrose. In an unreported speech he said that there was a need 
to direct African labour to supply the needs of farmers and townspeople. 
The Party would set up what for overseas consumption would be known as 
Labour Bureaus. But they in Rhodesia would understand these to be forced 
labour camps where the surplus African population could be transferred 
to productive employment. 

Apart from racial questions, the Dominion Party devoted much of its 
propaganda to the future constitution of the Federation. Mr. Stockil said 
that the Party did not favour unscrambling the Federation. But if it did 
not get its way on Dominion status “the answer in the long run is for the 
two colonies to amalgamate’’. (Rhodesia Herald, May 17, 1958.) 

The Dominion Party made a feature of an alternative policy that would 
allow Nyasaland and Barotseland (the two Protectorates in the Federation) 
to be made Protectorates under joint Federal and British control, while 
allowing the rest of Northern Rhodesia and Southern Rhodesia to achieve 
its independence. 

Independence in 1960 was strongly pressed. “Ghana has been given 
independence. Do we as Rhodesians accept a subordinate status to Ghana, 
or do we believe that we are in any way less worthy of independence,” Mr. 
Hercules Robinson, a Dominion Party candidate, asked. “We are only 
interested in negotiating for political independence on such terms as will 
ensure that the future control of the Federation remains in responsible 
hands for all times,”’ he added. If a Socialist Government, however, refused 


to concede independence in 1960 “‘we must force them to take a more 


realistic attitude and to accede to our determination”. (Rhodesia Herald, 
May 21, 1958.) 

The Dominion Party had one active African supporter, Mr. Titus 
Ndoro, who formed a branch of the Party in Rusape. 

Sir Roy Welensky declared that he knew that spokesmen of the 
Dominion Party had gone black and blue in the face in their endeavours to 
deny the elements of apartheid in their ranks, but unfortunately for them, 
however often they chose to deny it, up came another spokesman to deny 
the denial. 

“I refer,” he went on, “to Mr. Kenneth de Courcy who recently wrote 
in one of his Newsletters quoted in the Sunday Mail (May 18) that if the 
United Kingdom is disagreeabie to the Dominion Party, Southern Rho- 
desia will tend to move towards closer ties with the Union. 

“Mr. Field has not yet seen fit to deny this statement. Perhaps he does 
not count Mr. de Courcy among the prominent supporters of the Dominion 
Party, but if that is the case he should not only read Mr. de Courcy’s 
Newsletters, but also look into the latter's relationship with that prominent 
Dominion Party luminary, Sir Victor Raikes.” (Rhodesia Herald, May 31, 
1958.) 

Sir Victor Raikes was until recently a Conservative Member of the 
House of Commons where, he was a prominent Suez rebel. Mr. de Courcy 
is the publisher of the Intelligence Digest. They are also associated with 
each other in business. 

The Intelligence Digest has for some time been enthusiastic in its 
advocacy of British investors sending their funds to be invested in the 
Federation. In its issue of April 1958, the Intelligence Digest warned that 
in view of the likely election of a Socialist Government investors should 
get their money out of Britain as soon as possible. 

Although Sir Victor Raikes had only been in Rhodesia for a few 


months he took a prominent part in the election campaign as a spokesman 
for the Dominionites. This raised the ire not only of Sir Roy Welensky but 
also of Sir Edgar Whitehead. According to the Rhodesia Herald (May 23, 
1958), he spoke of Mr. Kenneth de Courcy and Sir Victor Raikes and 
“some of the most extreme Conservative elements in the whole of the 
United Kingdom”. 

Sir Edgar Whitehead alleged that Sir Victor Raikes and Mr. de Courcy 
had been “urging the removal of rent control ever since they got here”. 
This statement was vigorously denied by Sir Victor Raikes, who said that 
neither he nor any agents of his company had ever agitated for the re- 
moval of rent control. (Rhodesia Herald, May 26.) 

A few days later Sir Roy Welensky read a letter sent to the Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia by Mr. de Courcy on February 15, 1958. 

This letter read, inter alia: 

“Dear Prime Minister—I have been astonished to be told that the 
Government is now imposing the Rent Control Act. This will stop all 
overseas investment. . . . I do hope that the Government will think very 
carefully before it imposes a control which would hurt the entire economy.” 
(Rhodesia Herald, May 31, 1958.) 

The United Rhodesia Party was led by Sir Godfrey Huggins (Lord 
Malvern). Subsequently it was merged into the U.F.P. After the quarrel 
with his Cabinet, Mr. Garfield Todd and his supporters resuscitated the 
U.R.P. One of the reasons for claiming this old name was that Mr. Todd 
feels that Southern Rhodesian interests are being dominated by the 
Federalists, and that the colony requires a distinctive party of its own. A 
feature of his election campaign was his attacks on the interference in local 
Rhodesian affairs by the U.F.P. 

Even the political opponents of the U.R.P. used the phrase that Todd’s 
party represented the “cream of Southern Rhodesia”. Lord Malvern said 
that it would be a sorry day if the Rhodesian Parliament no longer had 
room for people like Mr. Hardwick Holderness, one of the U.R.P.’s 
leading candidates. 

The Party appears to have attracted the “conscience-troubled” members 
of the U.F.P. Its advocates insisted on a middle-of-the-road policy. The 
membership included four discernible categories: some of the oldest 
Rhodesian pioneering families, young Rhodesians who had been educated 
in South Africa, young émigré liberals from South Africa (like Peter 
Charles, Q.C.) and African intellectuals. 

The U.R.P. claimed: “We are the only party to have the confidence of 
a substantial number of African leaders, and this whether you like it or 
not, is an inter-racial State and these things are of importance to us.” Mr. 
R. S. Walker, manager of a mining group who was a U.R.P. candidate, 
reported in the Rhodesia Herald, May 16, that in an eve of election message 
Mr. Todd said a U.R.P. victory “‘would ensure that hope, legitimate ad- 
vancement, prosperity and security for all people were finally established, 
and that a Government would be set up which was not under the domina- 
tion of the Federal Government”. He added that the colony “was at an 
intersection on the main road to partnership and prosperity”. The im- 
portant question was to avoid racialism and its harvest of bitterness. He 
alleged, too, that there were members of the U.F.P. who might cross the 
floor and join the Dominionites once they were elected. (Rhodesia Herald, 
June 5, 1958.) 

To judge by the election speeches of its candidates, the U.R.P. was not 
quite decided whether to stand up to the charge that it wanted to see rapid 
African advancement or whether to defend itself against the charge that it 
had pushed advancement too fast. 

Mr. Ralph Palmer, a U.R.P. candidate, claimed that “the cry that we 
are pushing the Africans too fast cannot be substantiated. The African 
people are developing more and more rapidly as a result of their contact 
with civilization, and no one, not even Sir Roy Welensky, can prevent that 
development.” (Rhodesia Herald, May 17.) 

Another candidate, Mr. M. M. Buchan, complained that Colonial 
Office methods “in our view are much too liberal and, in turn, lead to the 
deplorable state of affairs which took place in Kenya where practically 
everyone was forced to carry arms”. He added that there must be a middle 
course between the Colonial Office and apartheid—*one of realism and 
fairness with firmness. . ing the charge that Mr. Todd had 
been guilty of ultra-liberalism, he asked: “Was his positive, practical and 








strong action in the Wankie strike of 1954 ultra-liberalism?” Instead of 
pushing ultra-liberalism to the point of giving universal suffrage in the 
recent franchise proposals, Mr. Todd had “tightened up in the standards 
to be achieved” and had given “the intelligent African a voice in the 
Government to the possible extent of one-sixth of the entire voting strength 
of the total electorate, both Black and White”. (Rhodesia Herald, May 29, 
1958.) 

The tone set by Mr. Todd can be gauged from the following statements 
he made at the opening of his campaign. The policy of partnership, he 
claimed, was accepted as the basis on which the three countries within a 
Federation with a great population of 250,000 Europeans and 7 million 
Africans could live together. However, a reaction had set in and politicians 
had become increasingly afraid of a realistic implementation of this policy. 
The reaction had not passed unnoticed by the leaders of the 7 million 
Africans, and the United Federal Party had lost its entire moderate sup- 
port. Party leaders had believed that African opinion, because it was 
practically voteless, could be placed aside for attention when a better 
political climate existed. Nothing could be further from the truth, because 
moderate leaders of the African people would not remain uncommitted 
until such time as it suited the United Federal Party to accept, in deeds as 
well as in words, a policy of partnership. He added: “I believe that the 
policies which will win the confidence of the African people are the 
identical policies which will ensure the confidence of investors.” (Rhodesia 
Herald, June 4, 1958.) 

The next day he clarified his ideas by saying: “If the Federation was to 
hold the confidence of the African population, then Government policies 
would have to be revitalized and the principles of partnership between the 
races would have to be restated in deeds.”’ (Rhodesia Herald, June 5, 1958.) 

At an earlier meeting he said: “‘It is no good thinking that we are going 
to keep the African down. The African was going to advance anyway, and 
he would have to advance if Rhodesia was not to stand still.”” (Rhodesia 
Herald, May 20, 1958.) 

The U.R.P. was the only party that did not advocate independence for 
the Federation in 1960. Its official policy was stated by Mr. Ralph Palmer 
who claimed that unless a greater feeling of confidence in the Federation 
could be got from the majority of its inhabitants, it would be useless to 
demand Dominion status. “We firmly believe that the first step would be 
to achieve self-government in the Northern Territories. It would then 
follow that as soon as the people of Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland 
realized the benefits of responsible government, the desire for Dominion 
status would follow very quickly. In any case, if responsible government 
was granted to these Territories we should have gained our main object by 
removing the control of the Colonial Office.” (Rhodesia Herald, May 17, 
1958.) 

The United Federal Party, led by Sir Edgar Whitehead, enjoyed the 
active support of both Sir Roy Welensky and of Lord Malvern. The latter 
emerged from his retirement to encourage his old party, although he ad- 
mitted that he had done so with considerable reluctance. He expressed the 
view that had he been told of the crisis in the Todd Cabinet forty-eight 
hours before it had come toa head he felt sure he could have averted the split. 

The speeches of U.F.P. candidates showed a tendency of wanting to be 
“all things to all men”. Some of its candidates sailed pretty close to the 
Dominionites, others to the “Toddlers”. It emerged strongly as a party 
reminiscent of the United Party in South Africa with its broad front of re- 
actionaries and liberals trying to hold together against common enemies. 

Thus one of its candidates, Mr. Harry Pichanik, recalled that “the 
people of Highlands were saved from the indignity of having an African 
township next to their best residential quarter. . . .” 

Sir Edgar Whitehead advanced the idea of adopting a policy familiar 
in South Africa whereby certain occupations might be specially reserved 
for Europeans. The Government, he said, had persuaded immigrants to 
come to Rhodesia in the assurance that they would find better conditions 
and prospects than at home. The U.F.P. would honour that assurance. It 
would take active steps to ensure that European workers were protected 
from cheap labour. 

He denied that his Government had any “multi-racial policy” and 
would not go in for “mad things” like multi-racial schools which would 
only cause racial trouble. Judged by his experience in the United States 


this type of education had not been a success. (Rhodesia Herald, June 3, 
1948.) 

In his eve of election message, Sir Edgar asked the voters “to continue 
as good Rhodesians the great work of developing our country and building 
up a strong British dominion in Central Africa”. In the past, Southern 
Rhodesia had never allowed fear or outside interference to influence its 
policies. The colony should continue along the straight road leading to 
greater prosperity for all its people and greater harmony between the 
races. (Rhodesia Herald, June 5, 1958.) 

But the tone of the election campaign was set by Sir Roy Welensky. 
He emphasized three major points. Firstly, that the Dominionites were 
believers in apartheid. (One of his statements on this score produced a 
rebuke from Mr. Eric Louw, South Africa’s Minister of External Affairs, 
who asked for an explanation. Sir Roy refused to retract.) Secondly, that 
the U.R.P. was not a liberal party as it tried to boast it was, and that Mr. 
Todd especially was not a true liberal, or even as good a liberal as himself. 
And, thirdly, he emphasized his determination to secure the indepen- 
dence of the Federation in 1960. This is generally understood as mean- 
ing that the Federal Government wishes to acquire its independence in 
1960. But this is not what Sir Roy has said. His demand could mean that 
the method whereby the Federation is to achieve its independence must be 
decided in 1960; an entirely different proposition and one that I believe 
more correctly represents what Sir Roy has in mind. 

At one meeting he explained: “If independence means anything it 
means the elimination of the Colonial Office in the Federation.” He added: 
““Whether or not I lead the delegation that presents the Federation’s case 
for independence in 1960, I want to make one thing clear: as far as I am 
concerned there will be no concessions, no lowering of our standards if 
that is the price of independence. It is my view that the proper development 
of the country must be along economic lines.” 

In this speech, he also attacked the Dominionites because under their 
scheme they are prepared “to permit the Colonial Office to have a say in 
the government of parts of the Federation. It provides for ‘condominions’ 
or black Protectorates; the U.F.P. will have none of that.” (Rhodesia 
Herald, May 14, 1958.) 

Sir Roy launched several fierce atttacks on “elements in the Lavour 
Party that have missed no opportunity to harm us’. (But he never at- 
tacked the Party as such: for he said that it was the Labour Party that 
had given the green light for Federation.) The mistake of the Labour Party 
was that it seemed to think that one could legislate for two great barriers— 
time and poverty. ““Do they think that by some simple Act of Parliament 
we can go from barbarism to civilization overnight ?” 

He described the demand for inter-racial education as “‘laughable”’. It 
was the United Kingdom Government that had kept African education 
away from the Federal Government. (Rhodesia Herald, May 14, 1958.) 
Another Boston Tea Party? 

A feature of the election campaign was the frequency with which 
speakers, both of the U.F.P. and of the Dominionites, spoke about the 
possibility of a Boston Tea Party if they could not get their way at the 1960 
constitutional review. Not many of these speeches were published in the 
local papers, but the political correspondent of the Rhodesia Herald, Mr. 
John Spicer, devoted a leader page article to this aspect of the campaign. 
(Rhodesia Herald, May 23, 1958.) 

“There is’ a lot of loose talk just now from politicians in responsible 
positions about how ‘tough’ Rhodesians will get in 1960 if the conference 
scheduled for that year does not bring Dominion status for the Federation, 
or some of its component States,” wrote Mr. Spicer. 

“This is because of the vote-catching potential of the phrases. ‘Boston 
Tea Parties’ are being bandied about and all sorts of veiled threats are 
being made, but when pinned down none of the politicians concerned will 
Say just what they mean.” 

Sir Roy Welensky, while warning against extremist talk on this score, 
went on himself at one of his meetings to say that if the Federation failed 
to convince the United Kingdom of the justice of its demand for inde- 
pendence, “I personally would never be prepared to accept that the 
Rhodesians have less guts than the American Colonists had”. He added 
that he was not so naive as to publish in advance what his tactics would be 
under such circumstances, and added that, “it would be in the best 
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interests of the Federation if the achievements of independence could be 
obtained by negotiations and goodwill”. 

He went on to warn, however, that unless wiser counsels prevailed than 
those of Mr. James Callaghan (Labour's present spokesman on Colonial 
Affairs), the result might well be to “precipitate a state of affairs here that 
will settle a number of the problems before 1960”. (Rhodesia Herald, 
May 9, 1958.) 

Mr. Van Tonder and Mr. Matimba 

A letter in the Rhodesia Herald from Mr. W. K. Van Tonder caused 
one of the angriest episodes in the election campaign. Claiming to seek 
support for the Dominionites, he wrote, inter alia: “At last we have a 
chance of getting a say in the Government so that there will be jobs in the 
Government for our children and we can tell the British liberals there is 
no place for them in South Africa or Rhodesia. Keep courage! Stand firm! 
The long struggle is nearly over.” 

The U.F.P. was elated with this gift. The Dominionites claimed it was 
a forgery. Try as everybody did, no Mr. Van Tonder could be traced in 
the country. Repudiating the forgery allegation, the Rhodesia Herald 
reproduced a facsimile of the letter (May 31, 1958). The Van Tonder letter 
was the centre of controversy, and the source of considerable embarrass- 
ment to the Dominionites. 

““We don’t want Rusape to become the Federation’s Little Rock,” Mr. 
Norman Straw, the U.F.P. candidate for Rusape, declared. He was com- 
menting on Mrs. Patrick Matimba, the Dutch girl who married an African 
and returned to his home in Rusape with their little daughter. 

When Mrs. Matimba was due to have a second child she went to the 
Rusape European Hospital. But when her husband tried to visit her there 
the authorities said that Africans could not be admitted. Mr. Matimba 
raised the matter with Mr. J. M. Caldicott, the Federal Minister of Health, 
whose secretary wrote a conciliatory letter in which he said it was “re- 
gretted that he (the Medical Superintendent of the hospital) did not make 
arrangements and fix suitable times for you and your daughter. (aged 3) 
to visit her without embarrassment to other patients in the European 
Hospital”. (Rhodesia Herald, May 30, 1958.) 

Commenting on this situation a special representative of the Rhodesia 
Herald (June 4, 1958), said: “There is no doubt that the presence of the 
Matimbas at the ultra-liberal St. Faith’s Mission at Rusape, a mission 
farm run by the Anglican Church and under the charge of Mr. Clutton- 
Brock, has engendered more heat at Rusape than there has been in any 
other constituency. And the newest Matimba incident has almost certainly 
knocked out the chances of Mr. Straw.” 

Mr. Straw (U.F.P. candidate) lost the constituency to the Dominionites. 

When Mr. and Mrs. Matimba originally returned to Rhodesia they ran 
up against the provisions of the Land Apportionment Act which lays down 
where Europeans and Africans might live. But there is no provision for the 
eventuality of a mixed marriage. The Matimbas were not allowed to live 
either in a European area or in an African township, but they are able 
to live on Church-held land at St. Faith’s Farm. 


New Government 
After the General Election the Government was announced with a 
Cabinet of six Ministers and a Parliamentary Secretary, as follows: 


Sir Edgar Whitehead Prime Minister: Native Affairs. 
Mr. C. J. Hatty Treasury and Mines. 
Mr. R. Knight Justice and Internal Affairs. 


Mr. A. E. Abrahamson 
Mr. R. M. Cleveland 
Mr. A. R. W. Stumbles 
Mr. H. J. Quinton 


Labour, Social Welfare and Housing. 
Local Government and Native Education. 
Roads, Irrigation and Lands. 
Parliamentary Secretary to Minister of 

Native Affairs. 

Sir Edgar Whitehead outlining his policy said: “My most important 
task is Dominion status and all the intensive preparation this involves 
before 1960. There is any amount of hard work to be done there. After 
that, we shall concentrate on stepping up industrial development to coin- 
cide with Kariba current becoming available. To this end I am determined 
to resume as soon as possible the full flow of immigration. We want the 
best brains we can get. I want to attract more Britons of the right type—as 
many as we can possibly absorb. 


“I expect, and look forward to, a steady flow of investment capital. | 
have no doubt at all that this Government will enjoy the fullest confidence 
of the United Kingdom.” (Federation Newsletter, June 21, 1958.) 


Report on Urban African Affairs 


The report of the Urban African Affairs Commission (the Plewman 
Commission) has recommended the retention of a system of compulsory 
registration of employment contracts for male Africans by the issue of a 
certificate of service, but that all other certificates and passes, other than 
the registration certificate, be abolished. The Commissioners say the con- 
stant obligation to be in physical possession of a document causes great 
frustration and irritation to law-abiding Africans. 

The passes and certificates the Commission wishes to see abolished 
include the certificate of self-employment, town pass to seek work, visiting 
pass, and certificate of occupation. 

The need to provide married accommodation for Africans in the urban 
areas of the Colony is emphasized by the Commission. In their report the 
Commissioners say it can be expected that an even greater number of 
women will migrate to the towns “and a permanent and settled labour 
force is unlikely to develop so long as wives are left behind in rural areas”. 

“In existing circumstances not only is there a dual economy but a dual 
way of life for large numbers of Africans who participate in it. We are 
convinced that only by the presence of women in towns will this twilight 
existence in two worlds be terminated.” 

The Commission also recommends that responsibility for African affairs 
over a wider area be given to the municipal councils of Salisbury and 
Bulawayo. 

The report says no case has been made at the moment for direct 
representation of African urban communities on municipal councils and 
town management boards. It recommends African representation on local 
authority standing committees in the form of two persons, either elected 
or nominated, one possibly on the Finance Committee and the other on 
the committee concerned with African administration. (Rhodesia Herald, 
July 2, 1958.) 


EAST AFRICA 
Kenya 


African Elected Members’ Statement 


A STATEMENT issued by the Africa Elected Members’ Organization 
said: 

We, personally, collectively and on behalf of the African Community 
which we represent, do hereby pledge ourselves to observe, perpetuate, and 
safeguard the principles and ideals herebelow outlined, which we believe 
to be the most just and most humane for the kind of Kenya Society which 
we long for and for whose realization we have dedicated ourselves. 


1 (a) Every man, woman, and child is entitled to the fullest develop- 
ment of his or her physical, mental, and spiritual attributes. 

(6) In pursuance of the above ideal, we envisage, and shall work for, 
a democratic society in which equality of educational and eco- 
nomical opportunities, as well as equality of political and legal 
right will be the fundamental principles of government. 

2 (a) Every person is entitled to enjoy the fruits of his or her labour in 
accordance with the principles of equality and fair distribution 
of wealth. 

(b) We believe in equal pay for equal work irrespective of race or sex 
of the worker; we condemn all forms of exploitation of peoples 
or confiscation of their private property and do cherish the 
principles and if the distribution of wealth is such as to violate 
the very elementary principles of equality, justice and the proper 
utilization of the country’s resources (vide the Kenya Highland 
system) the State is justified to intervene so long as just compensa- 
tion is duly paid to all those whose property may in any manner 








be affected by the re-distribution or by the economic planning that 
the State deems necessary. 

3 (a) The purpose of the State is to do for the community those things 
that the community cannot do for itself. Accordingly, the State, 
through its organized institutions of Government, is responsible 
for the well-being of its individual citizens who are in unavoid- 
able want—for every soul counts and none are expendable. 

(6) This principle must go hand in hand with the concept of civic 
responsibility which calls upon every individual to be fully con- 
scious of his duties to the community and the State are best safe- 
guarded by individual citizens’ willingness to play their full parts 
as contributing members of the body-politic. . . . 


Our Goals 

The aims of our political struggle are formed on the obvious factor 
that Kenya is an African country. 

Our first aim, therefore, is the establishment of a democratic society 
in Kenya, organized politically in accordance with the principles and 
patterns of Parliamentary government. In that system, the African people, 
through their elected representatives and democratically established in- 
stitutions, will govern Kenya, subject only to the usual and democratic 
safeguards of minorities as outlined in paragraph four below. 

We realize that political freedom without economic well-being is like 
a car without petrol. Our second aim, therefore, is to do all in our power to 
increase the productivity of the people of Kenya, to raise the standards of 
the people’s earnings, to promote all forms of education which go to 
provide Kenya with growing numbers of skilled men and women, and to 
constantly earn the faith of home and foreign investors by observing the 
economic and internationally accepted rules of fair play. 

Continued peace and goodwill among the people who live in Kenya 
is our third goal. We hold it to be self-evident that no amount of written 
guarantees and pledges and safeguards can provide any sense of security 
unless they are buttressed with goodwill on the part of all concerned. Those 
who seek these written safeguards, therefore, must do all in their power 
to earn the goodwill of the people in whose hands the governing of the 
country will most certainly rest, i.e. the African people as far as Kenya is 
concerned. . . . 

The Parliamentary system which we envisage will contain the following 
features: 

(a) Parliamentary Legislative Supremacy coupled with the power of 

Judicial Review. 

(6) A Bill of Rights of individual citizens vis-a-vis the State shall be an 
essential feature of the Constitution so that every citizen, irrespec- 
tive of race or country of origin, may know them clearly and have 
easy access to the courts of law in case of their alleged violation. 


Our Constitutional Proposals: 

We, the African Elected Members, convinced that the only just and 
correct direction for Kenya’s constitutional development is the direction 
that leads to true Parliamentary democracy, hereby propose: 

1 That African communal elections, like the communal elections 
for the immigrant races, must be on the basis of Universal Adult 
Franchise, i.e. every African aged 21 or over to be eligible for 
one vote, and one vote only, provided he or she is a citizen of the 
United Kingdom and the Colonies or a British Protected person 
residing in Kenya. 

2 ‘That African representation in the Legislative Council, which at 
present, is most inadequate, should be increased by creating 
twelve new African Communal Constituencies. 

3 That the Specially Elected seats be abolished. We propose 
instead that steps be taken to examine the workability of a 
common roll system in Kenya. 

4 Councit or Ministers: During this initial phase of constitutional 
development towards democratic self-government which is our 
cherished goal, we propose that: 

(a) The number of ministerial portfolios be reduced to a minimum 
as follows: 
(1) Chief Secretary and Defence Minister ; 
(2) Finance; 
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(3) Economic Affairs (to include Economic Planning, Land, 
Natural Resources); 
(4) Education; 
(5) Social Services (i.e. Health, Welfare, Housing); 
(6) Internal Affairs (Police, Immigration, Information); 
(7) Agriculture and Animal Husbandry; 
(8) Labour and Works; 
(9) Legal Affairs ; 
(10) Forest, Game and Fisheries (including Tourism); 
(11) Commerce and Industry ; 
(12) Local Government and Administration. 
(6) Africans to hold 50 per cent of the unofficial ministries. 
(c) All the unofficial ministries to be filled only by persons recom- 
mended by Elected Members of all racial groups sitting together. 
(d) The posts of Assistant Ministers (whether known as such or by 
any other name) to be abolished, in view of Kenya’s limited 
funds. 

COUNCIL OF STATE: We propose that this body be abolished and no 
provisions (disguised or modified) be made to take its place. We believe 
that the surest way at this stage for guarding against discriminatory and 
punitive or unjust legislation based only on racial grounds is the issuing of 
an Order in Council making such legislation null and void and prohibit- 
ing discrimination based on race, colour or religious faith. 

Conclusion: 

Our aim now, as in the past, is the achievement of self-government in 
Kenya with a constitution that provides for Parliamentary democracy 
and Government by the majority of the inhabitants of this country, 
namely, the Africans, with adequate minority safeguards and the uphold- 
ing of human rights.” (June 27, 1958.) 


Specially Elected Members’ Association 


The twelve Specially Elected Members of the Legislative Council have 
formed an Association with the following objects: 


(a) To evolve and pursue a policy which will provide a lead and guide 
to peoples of all races in Kenya with a view to promoting the 
economic, political and social development of the colony as a whole. 

(b) To resist the propagation of selfish interests, or the domination of 
one race or sect over another. 

(c) To encourage and foster combined efforts by members of all races 
to serve the national interests of the country and especially to 
inculcate and develop a spirit of common citizenship amongst all 
the peoples of Kenya. 

(d) To promote co-operation between all racial groups in the Legisla- 
tive Council and to work in co-operation with them. 

(e) To achieve the foregoing objects through its Official Members in 
the Councils of Government and through its Unofficial Members 
in Parliamentary business and activities. 

(f) Generally to do all or any other things which may seem directly or 
indirectly conducive towards attainment of the foregoing objects. 

They have appealed to the African Elected Members, either individually 

or as a group, to lend their aid and to join in creating understanding and 
goodwill between all races and thus provide a stable economic and 
political future for the country which all love so dearly. 


By-Election Result 


In recent by-elections held to fill vacancies caused by the election of 
Specially Selected Members of the Legislative Council, the following were 
elected: Major B. P. Roberts (Rift Valley), Major F. W. J. Day (Aberdare), 
Mr. F. W. G. Bompas (Kiambu), Mr. Zafrud-Deen (Muslim, Western 
Areas), Mr. A. Jamidar and Mr. K. D. Travadi (Non-Muslim, Central 
Area). A further by-election will be held to fill the seat for Nairobi 
North left vacant by the appointment of Lieut.-Colonel Ghersie to the 
Council of State. (Kenya Newsletter, July 2, 1958.) 


Mr. Vasey’s Future 


The following letter to Mr. E. A. Vasey, the Finance Minister, was 
written by the Governor, Sir Evelyn Baring. 
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““You told me in April that you felt you could not carry on as Minister 
of Finance after the Budget debate and on the 29th April I wrote to you 
expressing my gratitude for your work, and concern at the consequences of 
your leaving your present position. Since then it has become more than 
ever apparent to me that we are faced by very complicated financial 
problems and that, consequently, the finances of Kenya require the most 
skilled and experienced direction available. 

“I therefore re-opened with you the question of your future and, with 
the full concurrence of the Secretary of State, I said that it was most im- 
portant in the country’s interests for you to stay for a longer period as 
Minister of Finance. You were then good enough to say that you would 
stay as long as I was Governor. I am very grateful to you for this decision.” 

Sir Evelyn’s present term of office is due to expire in March 1959. 
(Kenya Newsletter, June 17, 1958.) 


Group Captain Briggs Explains 

The former European Minister without Portfolio, Group Captain 
L. R. Briggs, explained in a speech at Nanyuki why he has left the Govern- 
ment and gave a warning on the opening of the Highlands to all races. 

He said: “You will recollect that I originally joined the Government as 
the result of great pressure upon me to do so from my colleagues in the 
European Elected Members’ Organization, a pressure which I have felt 
myself unable to yield to in regard to the possibility of my becoming a 
member of the Council of State. I also made it clear in a statement to the 
Press, agreed with His Excellency the Governor, that my acceptance of 
office as a Minister did not imply any change of views on my part. I did 
so with a full appreciation of the difficulties that lay in wait for me and of 
the inadvisability of any politician accepting a position of responsibility 
without executive power—other than the power of persuasion, which is 
the sole power of the European Minister without Portfolio. 

“You will recollect also that the group of Elected Members whom I 
led prior to the general election were returned with a majority. I became, 
therefore, the only representative in the Government of European 
majority opinion in the country. 

*‘Bearing all this in mind, and the fact that I found myself the repre- 
sentative of moderate Right-wing thought in a Government of which the 
Unofficial Members were predominantly of the Left, it will be appreciated 
that my position was not altogether an enviable one. . . . 

“It has also been my impression that the final decision on many matters 
of importance in the sphere of security has been too much conditioned by 
fears of possible political repercussions in the United Kingdom rather than 
on what was in the best interests of Kenya—although I do not contend 
that this is a factor which can be entirely ignored. . . . 

“Furthermore, I would draw your attention to the dispatch from the 
Secretary of State relating to the policy laid down for the new Government 
and particularly to the following passage which I have now studied: ‘I am 
confident that it will be your purpose, and that of your Ministers, to 
encourage an attitude to land based on the principles of good husbandry 
and the most advantageous employment of natural resources and to pro- 
mote, in lieu of arguments over racial reservations, a co-operative endea- 
vour to use and conserve the fertile soil of Kenya for the lasting prosperity 
of all its inhabitants, present and future.’ 

“Having regard to my views concerning the Highlands, I am sure you 
will agree that the implication of this passage would alone have made it 
impossible for me to join the new Government had I been invited to do so. 
Coupling this passage with the statements made by some European Un- 
official Ministers, it does not require a great deal of imagination to realize 
that this may mean a further assault on European rights in the Highlands 
developing in the not too distant future.” 

Group Captain Briggs said that the re-opening of this question could 
only be the result of “such a spate of defeatist propaganda for so long from 
European leaders (some of whom seem to have changed their views on the 
Highlands issue) that it is believed that our powers of resistance are so 
weakened that it may be possible to proceed in a direction that was 
previously inexpedient. . . . 

“I do not suggest for one moment that the time will never come when 
we shall see Europeans or European concerns farming in the reserves and 
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Africans farming in the Highlands, but what I do say is that it is just not 
practicable in the foreseeable future. . . . 

“In my opinion, once the principle of the reservation of the Highlands 
for European use and settlement is broken what might well start as a mere 
trickle would, in no time, become a flood. That would be the end of Euro- 
pean settlement and of the European community—and, ultimately, a 
disaster for Kenya and particularly the African masses, who would be 
abandoned to what could only be some form of totalitarian régime. 

“A disastrous act of appeasement such as this can only be countered 
by our own community arousing themselves to what is going on and by 
making their views known in the Press and in public and through their 
Elected Members. It is a fact that the Left-wing minority are being far 
more energetic and far more vocal than what I believe to be the moderate 
majority. . . . 

“With the introduction of the Special Seats in Legislative Council you 
now have Members representative of all races who are barred from repre- 
senting racial interests. Therefore, there is no longer, in my view, any 
reason why you should not expect your representatives to concentrate on 
European interests to a much greater degree than has been considered 
advisable in the past. This by no means implies that they should be anti 
any race; it merely means that they should be pro-European. 

“I believe that the future of this country lies in co-operation between 
the races, but if the African masses follow their elected representatives in 
the pursuit of anarchy—and their present aims could lead to nothing else 
—and they continue to refuse their co-operation, then the Europeans will 
have to think again. There is little doubt that the pressure of those who 
believe some form of partition to be the inevitable solution will un- 
doubtedly increase. 

“I am convinced that, unless the Europeans rouse themselves and once 
again make themselves felt as a political force, conditions will become in- 
creasingly intolerable for us all. There is no need for alarm, there is no need 
for despondency, but there is a great need for our community to assert 
their leadership once again.” (Kenya Weekly News, May 23, 1958.) 


African Elected Members Fined 


The seven African Elected Members of the Legislative Council were 
fined £75 each on being found guilty of criminal libel. The Senior Resident 
Magistrate, Mr. I. Rosen, dismissed the charge of conspiracy to commit a 
misdemeanour. Defending Counsel, Mr. D. N. Pritt, Q.C., maintained that 
the African Elected Members’ statement was an expression of opinion in 
good faith on the conduct of those who were standing for Specially Elected 
Seats and to some extent on their personal character in such conduct. It 
was not a statement of fact. 

Mr. D. W. Conroy, Q.C., for the prosecution said defamatory material 
was defined as matter likely to injure the reputation of a person by sub- 
mitting him to hatred, contempt or ridicule. The hand-out was directed 
towards the African community, which as a whole was “fairly unsophisti- 
cated”. The hand-out stated that the six would-be nominees for the Special 
Seats had identified themselves with those who sought to perpetuate the 
suppression and domination of the African people. (East African Standard, 
June 3, 1958.) 

Funds to assist the accused with the costs of their defence were raised 
in neighbouring African territories and in Britain and America. The 
American Trade Union movement sent $2,500. 

Mr. E. N. P. Sowah, an Accra lawyer, flew to Nairobi to help with the 
defence, but he was refused entry into Kenya. Mr. Sowah’s trip was 
sponsored by the Kenya Defence Committee in Ghana. A spokesman for 
the Committee said: “We consider the action of the Kenya Government as 
disgraceful.” (Accra Daily Graphic, May 26, 1958.) 

Both The Times and the Manchester Guardian expressed doubts about 
the wisdom of having brought a case against the Members. The Times 
(June 12, 1958) said: “The regrettable feature of the case is the political 
taint that it inevitably acquired. Sections of African opinion have hardened 
against the Lennox-Boyd constitution because of the cries of ‘victimiza- 
tion’ that have been associated with this prosecution. In spite of this, the 
constitution has not made too bad a start. The cross bench seats have been 
filled, the first African Minister has been appointed, and the Council of 
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State has been set up. In the circumstances, the wiser course would have 
been not to prosecute.” 

The Manchester Guardian (June 12, 1958) commented: “One may con- 
cur with, and indeed welcome, the verdict while doubting the wisdom of 
the sentence. The defendants had described certain other Africans as 
‘stooges, quislings, and black Europeans’ as ‘a few self-seeking oppor- 
tunists’ and as ‘traitors to the African cause’ and had called on the public 
to ‘enforce an economic, social, and political boycott on these traitors.’ . . . 

“The magistrate found that the statements complained of were untrue 
in fact and were made for the express purpose of bringing those mentioned 
into hatred, ridicule, and contempt. From the reports of the case received 
here this finding seems perfectly justified. It is also politically important, for 
intimidation (whether of candidates or of electors) is an exceedingly grave 
threat to the evolution of political freedom in Kenya, and indeed elsewhere 
in Africa. It is a good thing that the law has been unambiguously set forth. 
There are some other people in Kenya, not all with black faces, who should 
take note ofit... . 

“A fine of £75 while not crippling in relation to a legislator’s salary, 


will appear to most of the Members’ constituents so large as to be vindic- 
tive... .” 


Letter from Prison 


The Observer (June 8, 1958) published a letter from five prisoners held 
in Lokitaung prison in the Northern Frontier Division. The prisoners said 
they were being subjected to treatment “which we think is not given to 
any other human beings in any part of the world”. They complained that 
the prison was 600 miles from their homes and “‘Neither our families nor 
friends are allowed to visit us. Not even the Prison Visiting Committee.” 

“All letters from our relatives and friends travel over 600 miles to 
Lokitaung by rail and then by road taking a week to reach here. On 
arrival at the District Officer’s office here, they are made into a parcel and 
posted back to Nairobi another 600 miles to be censored by the Com- 
missioner of Prisons. After censorship which takes months some are posted 
back to Lokitaung—another 600 miles—some are left or mislaid for 
months before reaching us.” 

The letter continued: “During the past five years we have suffered a 
great deal. We have been beaten in the most brutal manner. Our rations 
are inadequate, we do not get vegetables or fruits. We live on mealie meal 
and beans of the worst quality. . . . 

“But, about five months ago, water became so scarce in Lokitaung that 
it had to be rationed. We prisoners were allowed four gallons per person a 
day, which is insufficient for people doing hard labour in a hot climate. 
. . - On April 23 the District Officer, Mr. C. L. Ryland, who is in charge 
of our prison, curtailed our water ration to two gallons per person. We 
appealed to him, but he refused to listen to us. The following day the D.O. 
said we were not to get any water at all. We demanded to see him, but he 
refused. 

“On the twenty-fifth we went to the well for our share of water. The 
D.O. came to the well and told us to draw our water from a nearby old 
and discarded well which had long ago been condemned by the doctors and 
in which dogs’ carcasses and filth have been thrown for years. . . . 

“Knowing very well that the water is unfit for human beings, we re- 
fused, and demanded the clean water which we have been drinking in the 
past five years and which is now reserved for six Europeans only. The D.O. 
maintains that we cannot get any water from the clean well. Now as we 
write this letter we are entering our fourth day without water in a desert 
while the now ‘European’ well is full of clean water. It now appears to us 
that it is the intention of the Kenya Government to starve us to death, and 
to this we say we are prepared to fight for our human rights up to the end 
and we shall never give up our national struggle, for which we would 
gladly sacrifice even our very lives.” 

In Nairobi an announcement was made on the same day as the letter 
was published in London that a Government inquiry was being held into 
allegations regarding conditions at Lokitaung Prison. (Manchester 
Guardian, May 9, 1958.) 

Three days later the Chief Secretary, Mr. W. F. Coutts, made a state- 
ment to the Legislative Council denying the prisoners’ charges. He said: 
“A considerable time before these allegations were made public the 


‘Government was aware of them and it had instituted—and indeed com- 
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pleted—an investigation before the rumours were given wide publicity. 
. . . As a result of the investigation which has been completed, the 
Government is satisfied that the allegations are unfounded. 

“As regards water supplies our investigation has shown that the 
District Officer responsible for the area in which the prison is situated had 
decided to close temporarily, to everyone, the usual water supply point 
for the purpose of cleaning and repair. . . . The District Officer con- 
sidered that the alternative well, from which convicts and other members 
of the local community were instructed to draw water on April 25, was fit 
for human use since it had recently been emptied and cleaned out. The 
usual water supply point was closed to all persons at the time in question, 
and there is no truth in suggestions that have been made that, although 
this source was closed to convicts, it continued to be available to the few 
European residents in the area. As from May 1, that is six days after it had 
been closed, the water supply point which was regularly used was re- 
opened to everyone, including the convicts, and since then there have been 
no further complaints regarding the water supply. . . . 

“Water rationing had to be imposed on everyone in Lokitaung for 
short periods earlier this year on account of drought conditions. . . . In 
making these allegations the convicts concerned described themselves as 
‘political prisoners’. That is quite incorrect. All of them are serving sen- 
tences following convictions in court for criminal offences. They include 
some of the most dangerous leaders of the Mau Mau organization and 
one who had been sentenced for consorting with persons in unlawful 
possession of firearms. Regarding the allegation that these convicts were 
unable to have visits from relatives, there is no record of any such applica- 
tion having been received. 

“Suggestions which have been made that the prison was not visited 
regularly are quite untrue. The Provincial Commissioner, Northern Pro- 
vince, and the District Commissioner of Turkana are the Visiting Justices 
to the prison and they inspect it regularly as do senior officers of the 
Prisons Department. 

“As regards the allegations that censorship resulted in serious mail 
delays, these convicts have been told to inform their correspondents that 
letters should be addressed to them care of the Prison Headquarters in 
Nairobi, where these letters are censored in order to reduce delays. The 
convicts, however, persisted in giving their address as the prison. It is un- 
fortunate that this failure to comply with instructions for their benefit may 
have resulted in their mail being delayed, but the remedy is in their own 
hands. ... 

“I wish to assure the House that the Government is satisfied that the 
allegations of brutality against these convicts are quite unfounded, and 
that medical examinations at regular intervals have revealed no signs of 
ill-treatment. . . . A Medical Officer who is responsible for health in the 
prison, and lives within 100 yards of it, visits it regularly once a week. He 
reports that it is untrue that the convicts are prone to disease. He reports 
further that they seldom have been ill and that they are all now in good 
health. .. . 

“It is clear from the allegations which have been made that these men 
succeeded in illegally smuggling a letter out of the prison. It is equally clear 
that had they been held nearer Kikuyu country they might have tried to 
smuggle out more letters—letters which might well have caused further 
outbreaks of violence. We know from our experience during the month 
just before the declaration of the Emergency how expert these men are at 
the use of ‘double meanings’. In order to obtain the greatest possible 
security it has been necessary to keep them in a very remote spot. In con- 
sequence, it has not been possible to appoint Official Visitors to the prison 
in addition to Visiting Justices, since visits could not be undertaken 
regularly in such a remote area, but the prison has been visited regularly 
by the Visiting Justices and by senior officers.” (Observer, June 15, 1958.) 

Mr. Tom Mboya, an African Elected Member of the Legislative 
Council, put forward a motion calling for an independent inquiry into 
prisons and detention camps. This was defeated. In the course of debate 
Mr. Odinga said that the prisoners at Lokitaung were respected by the 
African people as their political leaders. Mr. B. Mate referred to the 
political careers of the prisoners having “floundered like ships in a sea” 
and said that the legitimate rights of the African people should not be 
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confused with subversive activities. None of the African Members, he 
said, sympathize with what took place at Lark or any other place. 

Mr. Mboya said some unconsidered statements had been made during 
the debate. Replying to the remarks of Group-Captain Briggs, who 
challenged him yesterday to say whether he was in sympathy with the 
Mau Mau, he referred to his speech on May 20 in which he said the 
African Members condemned violence. He hoped the Members would be 
allowed to visit the prisons and that the Ministry of Defence would decide 
that they could visit detention camps. The Chief Secretary said if African 
Members would become Ministers they would be ex officio visiting justices 
and have the right to visit detention camps and prisons. 


Detention Camps and Prisons 


Figures up to May 31, 1938, show that 8,256 men and 158 women 
remained in detention camps. Of these 1,294 men and forty women were 
detained under Governor’s detention orders, and the remainder under 
delegated detention orders. 

Out of the 167 detainees held on Manda Island, 102 have appealed 
to the Advisory Committee which in all cases has recommended their 
continued detention. Mr. Dingle Foot, M.P. (Labour), pointed out that 
nearly all the Manda Island detainees had been held for more than five 
years without any form of trial. (Hansard, June 10 and 11, 1958.) 


Facing Kenya’s Future 


Elspeth Huxley writing in the Kenya Weekly News (May 23, 1958) 
commented on the marked change of attitude amongst Kenya’s Europeans 
during the past year or so. Instead of their earlier conviction that some 
things could not happen in Kenya they were beginning to say: “Well, 
after all, can’t they? India, Burma, Ceylon, Indonesia, Tunisia, Malaya, 
Sudan, Ghana... .” 

Mrs. Huxley continued: “But haven’t we all at times tried to create in 
our bit of Africa a replica of our country of origin? And isn’t this a vain 
dream? One can’t convert a whole continent and about 180 million people. 
I think that is what Dr. Nkrumah means when he talks about the ‘African 
personality’. I don’t suppose he could define this, but the pursuit of it is a 
sort of declaration of independence: Africa will not become a second-rate, 
imitation Europe. 

“Heaven knows what it will become—not a Utopia either, in spite of 
African hopes and English Left-wing dreams. Whatever it turns out like, 
some of us will hate it and I suppose the answer to that is to go and live 
elsewhere. Because one likes the climate, one can’t expect to have a way of 
life thrownin. . . . 

“Members of the English upper class no longer live feudally on 
splendid estates, but they live. Sometimes even in their original mansions, 
on the half-crowns of coach-borne visitors and sixpences from guide-books 
sold at the door. (Or, if you have a lake like Woburn’s, boats and fire- 
works.) Their sons, if they have enough brains get well-paid jobs just as 
good as those landed by the Grammar School boys, sometimes even better. 
Romantics may regre< all this—but ours is not an age for romantics, to 
put it mildly. 

“What I am driving at is this: If we take a deep breath and look at the 
future—not the dim and distant future, but one well within the lifetime of 
everyone under fifty—I don’t see how we can dodge the fact that the 
Government of Kenya will be elected mainly by Africans, and therefore 
consist mainly of African Members. Also, that Europeans will have to live 
here as individuals, not as members of a race. 

“Of course, a lot of things which seem to the older generation strange, 
unnatural and chaotic will follow from this. Common schools, for one 
thing. No land reserves for any race. Certainly what was once described 
to me, by an African, as ‘more human standards’. (More bribery and cor- 
ruption, in blunt words.) 

““Must a country whose Government is elected by Africans, and which 
adopts ‘more human standards’, necessarily become impossible for other 
races ? The West Indies have not. . . . 

“This is the question, I think, that people might with profit be address- 
ing themselves to—how to produce a workable African Government for 
a racially mixed country. Not how to fight off the inevitable or even how 
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to delay it for as long as possible. Delaying action is vital for everyone, I 
agree, up to a point. But it is rash to harp so much on delay that the 
naturally eager, brash, inexperienced and often clueless upsurging masses 
decide that you mean to brick-wall for ever and that they can win their 
rights (as we have taught them to say and believe) only by fighting. . . .” 

A letter signed ““New Settler” in Kenya Weekly News (May 30, 1958) 
said: “Mrs. Huxley poses a number of vital questions, but her answers, or 
the implications inherent in the questions themselves, are, in my opinion, 
false. 

“She says, apparently presuming to speak for all Europeans in Kenya, 
though admittedly herself a resident in Britain, that we are ‘apt to think 
of ourselves as a Master Race’ and her article is peppered throughout with 
allusions to the ‘Master Race’ and the ‘Subject Race’. The plain fact is 
that we have for decades been the ‘Master Race’ here and at the present 
time still are. We do rule Kenya. 

“This does not necessarily mean we always shall, but for the foreseeable 
future, ‘one well within the lifetime of everyone under fifty’, we certainly 
ought to be the ‘Dominant Race’—by seniority of 1,000 years or so and by 
right of achievement and endeavour. Not because we are white or Euro- 
pean, but because of what we have done and are doing. . . .” 


The Governor’s Address to Rotary 


Sir Evelyn Baring addressing the Nairobi Rotary Club on May 22, 
1958, said the situation in the Kikuyu Land Unit was a disappointment. 
A number of people had organized themselves in secret and, against the 
law of the land, were intimidating other people. 

The Governor continued: “The evil of Mau Mau, though immensely 
weakened, is still in existence and therefore we are in no position to 
abandon now the powers we need to deal with men imbued with the Mau 
Mau ideas, even though in 1958 they may be in the tenth rank of the 
movement and not, as in 1952, in the first rank. . . . 

“I think that on reading this news our thoughts should also take 
another and a more positive direction. In the early days of the Emergency, 
there was a great deal of argument, mainly in the United Kingdom, on 
whether the cause was political or economic. To my mind, most of this 
discussion was academic. The trouble was caused by men with violent 
ideas and unlimited ambition. They sowed the seeds of violence and their 
aim was power through violence. But historians of the future will go 
further and ask why did this seed germinate? What was the condition of 
the seed bed? It is our task to see that in the future that seed bed is not 
fertile for any who may try to sow again those seeds of violence. 

“Put another way, this is the problem of the condition of the African 
areas. It is not a problem remote from you, to be dealt with by Government 
officers who lead a different kind of life and whose work may seem not to 
affect your work. It is the basic problem of every Kenyan. It is, in my view, 
the responsibility of everyone, and as I speak to a mainly European 
audience today, I emphasize the responsibility of Europeans, particularly 
of the Kenya-born, to look to the future and to help with this problem. 

. Recently there has been great progress in European farming. . . 
It is equally important to see that there is also a development in African 
farming, for on that depends the condition of the African areas. . . . 

“I recently had the interesting experience of visiting the centre of the 
Kiambu district. For the first time I saw an area where over many square 
miles all the holdings had been consolidated and a crop had been planted 
since consolidation. The change in the appearance of the countryside was 
truly remarkable, and that area, as it now is, would stand favourable 
comparison with smallholding countries in most of Europe. . . 

“I hope, therefore, that on reading about K.K.M. we will all draw two 
conclusions and not one only. We must certainly all agree that every 
possible measure must be taken to destroy a system of intimidation by 
secret societies. I believe that Kenyans should also do all they can, whether 
they are in Government or whether they are private individuals, to help in 
seeing that the condition of the people who are the victims of that intimi- 
dation is constantly improving as it has improved recently. This means a 
vigorous continuation of the policy of African agricultural development as 
complementary to that of European agricultural development, which is 
the most important achievement of Kenyans, and good conditions of 
service for Africans who work for a wage. Then all will see that the British 








way of life means something and is worth supporting.” (Kenya Weekly 
News, May 30, 1958.) 


African M.L.C.s Condemn K.K.M. 


Speaking at a meeting in Nyeri, three African Elected Members of the 
Colony’s Legislative Council, Mr. Jeremiah Nyaga, Mr. Bernard Mate, 
and Dr. Julius Kiano, strongly denounced the Kikuyu secret society 
Kiama Kia Muingi. 

Mr. Nyaga said that Africans must voice their needs in a constitutional 
manner; he was against those people who formed secret societies, which 
put the brake on peaceful progress. 

Dr. Kiano spoke in similar vein. “Since we entered the Legislative 
Council, we have voiced your wishes,” he declared, “but in spite of this 
Kiama Kia Muingi has cropped up. How can we expect the Government 
to relax emergency regulations if such a secret society rears its ugly head?” 

Mr. Mate pointed out that the African Elected Members had pressed 
for the relaxation of curfew and pass laws. But oath-taking had occurred 
in the Meru district, and Kiama Kia Muingi was in existence. “Evil 
people such as these want the emergency to drag on, and they are putting 
back the clock.” He appealed to the audience to root out “these wicked 
people”, and so help the Government. 


Tanganyika 


T.A.N.U. and the First Elections 


WRITING for Africa To-day, the journal of the American Committee on 
Africa, N. K. Japhet, T.A.N.U. representative in the Northern Province, 
said: 

“The only mass political party here is the Tanganyika African National 
Union which has several hundred thousand members and is even more 
widely supported despite severe restrictions on membership to all govern- 
ment-paid workers and despite its complete prohibition in important areas 
of the country. Mr. J. Nyerere is standing as candidate for Tanga Province, 
the place of strongest potential opposition. For Eastern Province stands 
Mr. John Keto, M.A., another teacher; in Southern Highlands, Mr. John 
Mwakangale with local government experience; in Northern Province, 
teacher Eliufoo Solomon, a graduate of Bethany College in Kansas; and 
in Western Province, T.A.N.U. supports Chief Abdala Fundikira, who has 
an Agriculture Diploma from Makerere University College. These men 
might well be labelled as progressive nationalists and T.A.N.U.’s pro- 
gramme one of pushing the British Administration, which promises tute- 
lage for self-government, rapidly toward that goal on all fronts. 

“U.T.P. (United Tanganyika Party) is T.A.N.U.’s only real opponent, 
with perhaps one-tenth or less of T.A.N.U.’s membership, and its pro- 
gramme for self-government tries to encourage inter-racial membership. 

“Two other smaller political phenomena have appeared briefly. One 
is Mr. Zuberi Mtemvu, popularly dubbed ‘Kinyonga’ (chameleon) because 
of his rapid changes in recent months from T.A.N.U. to T.A.C. to 
T.A.N.C. and now A.N.C. His distinctive aims were: (1) self-government 
right now and, (2) for ‘indigenous’ Africans only. He was promptly ex- 
pelled from T.A.N.U. and any other extremists told to get out and join 
him. 

“During the year another T.A.N.U. dissident group led by Mr. F. E. 
Omido, Mr. Ahmed Mzirai, and Mr. Sambeho Mtangi, all from the 
Arusha area, has appeared at the opposite extreme, designating itself as 
the T.N.P. (Tanganyika National Party). Its background is from the higher 
education and idealistic programme of what used to be known as the 
Capricorn Society for inter-racial salvation for Africans. 

“It appears that these dissident elements both to the right and left 
within T.A.N.U. have been unable to establish themselves. The election 
itself will determine whether U.T.P. has any real strength. 

“One feature of the first election in this territory, which will be held in 
five of the eight provinces considered best prepared by government for 
the event, and one that is designed to protect the strength of the minority 
communities, is the triple vote. This compels every voter, in order to vote 
for even one man which he does prefer, to also vote for two others from the 


other racial communities, or his ballot becomes void. Dissatisfaction has 
been expressed from almost every quarter with this unique arrangement. 

“In the wider sphere T.A.N.U. has identified itself with nationalistic 
feelings in adjacent territories. T.A.N.U. members were asked to give up 
smoking and to fast during the Kenya trial and to pray in their churches 
or mosques or at home. 

“Also, Mwaafrica (The African), T.A.N.U. bi-weekly newspaper, on 
May 17, 1958, reported a T.A.N.U. contribution to the Nyasaland African 
Congress to pay for the trip to London of one of their delegates. One 
Nyasaland plan demonstrates their quite frank preference for Federation 
with Tanganyika instead of remaining within the Central African Federa- 
tion.” 

Mr. Lennox Boyd told the House of Commons that twevle branches of 
T.A.N.U. had been refused registration. In one of these, Morogoro, 
registration had since been permitted to allow activities throughout the 
district except in two sub-chiefdoms. Three branches already in existence 
had been declared unlawful. (Hansard, June 26, 1958.) 


Merger of Parties Discussed 


The Kenya Weekly News (July 4, 1958) reported that secret talks have 
been in progress between U.T.P. leaders and representatives of “their old 
enemies”, the Tanganyika African National Union, on a possible merger. 

It has been emphasized that the talks have been purely exploratory, 
that no agreement has yet been reached, and that no party conferences 
will be called to discuss amalgamation until it is seen how much common 
ground there is between the parties. 

The fact that the two parties have even been able to get round a table 
and discuss possible amalgamation has been a big enough bombshell to 
many folk. The U.T.P. has admitted that “some surprise has been ex- 
pressed by Party members’’ that there has been no prior consultation with 
U.T.P. branches. 

It is obvious that prior consultation would have resulted in much 
controversy, with different U.T.P. and T.A.N.U. branches adopting differ- 
ent attitudes. In their wisdom the U.T.P. leaders, headed by Mr. S. 
Gillett, chairman of the Tanganyika Agricultural Corporation, and includ- 
ing Mr. T. W. Tyrrell, Mr. I. Bayldon, and Mr. A. Y. A. Karimjee, decided 
to begin preliminary discussions in an atmosphere undisturbed by internal 
quarrelling over the rights and wrongs of opening negotiations. 

Now the thing has come into the open, it remains to be seen whether 
the U.T.P. rank and file will endorse the action of their leaders. So far, 
there has been no public criticism of the U.T.P. action. Mr. Julius Nyerere 
of T.A.N.U., on the other hand, has already been subjected to attack by 
Africans for meeting U.T.P. leaders without first consulting the Party as a 
whole. 

The Tanganyika Standard has come out against a merger, on the 
grounds that such a strange alliance would have little hope of lasting suc- 
cess, and that the apparently irreconcilable points of view of the two 
Parties will result in damage to a healthy party system in Tanganyika 
politics. 

There is also, of course, the suspicion that the whole business con- 
stitutes pre-election bargaining of a rather unsavoury nature, with the 
object of ensuring the return to Legislative Council of certain individuals 
on a U.T.P.-T.A.N.U. ticket, to the exclusion of both independent 
moderates and African nationalists who don’t disguise their politics. 

Setting aside arguments about motives and meanings, and taking a 
broader, more objective look into the future, it can be argued that a 
successful marriage of the two Parties is the only possible way to achieve 
responsible and successful self-government in Tanganyika. 

T.A.N.U.’s objective is an African-controlled Government, with 
minority rights reasonably represented. U.T.P.’s policy is for multi-racial 
Government, with each race more or less equally represented. If those 
conflicting policies can be reconciled—and it would not seem impossible 
to reach a compromise—then a Party of considerable stature and influence 
could emerge. 

Such a Party would demand quicker progress towards self-government, 
at a pace far quicker than the Administering Authority has so far shown 
itself willing to countenance. Such a Party would be able to swamp the 
new extremist Congress which is just emerging, and any other embryo 
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parties. And, of course, such a Party could, if successful, renew the con- 
fidence of the overseas investor in Tanganyika. 

While the U.T.P. has shown pained annoyance at the “premature 
publicity” given to the preliminary talks, T.A.N.U. has been most forth- 
coming in supplying details of what has taken place. 

According to them, a joint conference may be held, at which the 
following items would be discussed: Constitutional development, on the 
basis of early self-government of a non-racial character, immigration, 
land, trade unionism, and education. 

Mr. Nyerere has stated that before the possibility of a merger can be 
contemplated, it will be necessary to hold a joint conference to examine 
the differences existing between the two Parties. Dates for the proposed 
convention are said to have been discussed, but U.T.P. is believed to 
favour delay, and wants further talks between executives of the two 
Parties before a formal open conference is held. 


Difficulties Face Sisal Industry 


Sir Eldred Hitchcock, C.B.E., described the numerous problems facing 
the sisal industry in East Africa in New Commonwealth (July 1958). He 
wrote: “. . . During the war it was an industry vital to the Allies and when 
the Japanese overran Far East supplies in the Dutch East Indies and the 
Philippines, East Africa took over the critical task of replacing them. 
Since the war, because of its vital importance, sisal had been stockpiled by 
America as a strategic material. . . . 

“The magnitude of the industry is best appreciated in the Tanga pro- 
vince, the most intensively cultivated area of Tanganyika, where the great 
sisal, resembling enormous pineapples, are a characteristic feature of the 
landscape running for 240 miles from Mt. Kilimanjaro to the old German 
town, and world’s biggest sisal port, of Tanga, headquarters of the 
industry. 

“The vast estates, with roads, railways, factories and workshops, water 
supplies, housing for the workers, churches, mosques, and shops, are laid 
out in neat patterns; the land area alienated for sisal production is relatively 
small, being less than 4 per cent of the land of the Territory, and in the 
Tanga area, the most developed, less than 5 percent... . 

“In the unrelentingly harsh conditions of Africa it is an industry which 
has to struggle all the way. It enjoyed a brief period of boom during the 
Korean war (average price £229 per ton) but this fell sharply until in 1956 
the average price was £78 10s. (c.i.f. European ports), and has since fallen 
to below £70. From this has to be deducted for overseas freight and other 
charges almost £20 leaving less than £50 as the price at East African ports. 
The grower thus receives less than 6d. a lb. What other commodity is sold 
at so low a price? 

“The average cash cost of producing sisal is over £48 per ton without 
including depreciation, while the average labour costs per ton amount to 
over £22. Today an increasing number of estates are running at a loss and, 
at present prices, any question of increasing costs raises problems of an 
intractable kind. The only way to increase wages is to increase output per 
worker and, having regard to the psychology of the African employee, that 
must be a slow process. . . . 

“Although sisal is the cheapest fibre in the world and has no effective 
synthetic competitor, the costs of production and particularly labour, 
which is wasteful and therefore expensive, is high. An average capitaliza- 
tion of almost £200 a ton is required so that an estate cannot be viable 
under £200,000. The crop, once planted, is a long-term proposition for 
eight to fourteen years, according to soil and climate, and must be regu- 
larly cut. Production cannot be reduced or increased save over a period 
of years, especially in view of the high capitalization involved. . . . 

“Today, however, it faces a new and totally unexpected threat about 
which alone it can do little.. This comes from Brazil which has emerged 
with almost dramatic suddenness as a major world producer. The efficient 
sisal industry of East Africa would have no difficulty in meeting this threat 
if it were not for the fact that Brazil’s sisal is a Government-financed and 
subsidized industry. By manipulating the value of the cruzeiro the 


Brazilian Government also acts as a weak seller on a colossal scale, under- , 


cutting the world market and depressing prices, and, incidentally, damag- 
ing its own position, for, having regard to the world cycle of supply and 
demand, there is no reason why Brazil itself should not obtain £2 million 
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more for its sisal. It is hoped that it will re-examine its policy in this 
matter. 

“It has been estimated that the effect of this artificial depression of the 
market is to reduce the price by £20 a ton. The loss of revenue to the 
sterling area is at once apparent, but, more seriously, the effect is most 
damaging to the economy of East Africa, and particularly Tanganyika, 
where the industry has played a major role in the development of the 
territory. It is a matter of astonishment that the British Government, 
which is being pressed so hard by dependent territories for greater aid, 
should allow this drain on Commonwealth resources to continue without 
more effective action. 

“A higher price for sisal would be of immediate help to the Govern- 
ment and people of Tanganyika, where the sisal industry employs almost 
one-third of those working for a wage. This figure has dramatic im- 
portance when it is realized that only 5 per cent of the country’s population 
of 9 million work for wages, such is the undeveloped nature of the terri- 
tory and the consequently enhanced importance of a major industry such 
assisal.... 

“The estates, by any standard, are good employers. They provide not 
only housing but welfare facilities although naturally the extent to which 
they can afford to do so depends upon the prosperity of the industry. As 
an example fifty-seven estates which replied to a questionnaire reported 
that over a period of ten years (1946-56) they spent nearly £2,300,000 on 
housing and welfare. Cash wages are only part of the total real wages which 
include water supplies, a Government-scale ration, free medical attention 
and in some case educational facilities as well. 

“Minimum cash wages are twice what they were before the war but 
indirect welfare expenditure has increased more than ten times. Including 
all benefits the average real wage is 2:39 shillings per day which more than 
favourably compares with, for instance, in Tanga province, labour rates 
paid by the Government in rural areas which vary between 1-10 and 1-70 
shillings per day. . . . 

“The industry has set up joint consultative committees on estates, area, 
regional and Joint Central Council basis. The two sides, workers and 
employers, are equally represented and deal with all matters affecting the 
industry from wages to welfare. 

“Workers who are trade unionists may sit on the employees’ side and 
the Joint Council itself will collaborate with any trade union which will be 
set up. The industry, however, has made it clear that this must mean 
genuine trade unionism and not politics masquerading as trade unionism 
which in other instances has been the tendency in Tanganyika. The in- 
dustry’s own consultative machinery should obviate unnecessary disputes 
and maintain good relations which have been a distinctive feature of the 
sisal industry.” 


Tea Development 


The Colonial Development Corporation have agreed to subscribe up 
to £450,000 towards the cost of a tea development scheme being carried 
out by Bird and Co. (African) Ltd., on their estates in the Eastern Usam- 
bara Mountains of Tanganyika. 

Bird and Co. (Africa) Ltd., plan to increase their 840 planted acres on 
their Kwamboro-Ngua-Ndola estates to 2,700 acres by June, 1965, at an 
estimated expenditure of £820,000, including the cost of building a factory 
capable of dealing annually with about 3 million Ib. of tea. 

The Times Special Correspondent wrote : “Bird and Company’s principal 
interest in Tanganyika is sisal production, and the output from their 
estates rose to the highest recorded level—17,252 tons—in the year ended 
June 30, 1957. The development of tea-growing by the company, and in 
Tanganyika as a whole, is being undertaken to avoid too much dependence 
on a single world market that is not always predictable. 

“The importance of the tea industry in Tanganyika can be assessed by a 
comparison of production twenty years ago (382,000 Ib.) with the esti- 
mated production for the last year (6 million Ib.). It has been estimated 
that the potential production from areas under cultivation in the territory 
will be more than 7,750,000 Ib. a year.” (June 3, 1958.) 


Julius Nyerere Charged 
Mr. Julius Nyerere, president of T.A.N.U., will be defended by Mr. 








D. N. Pritt, Q.C., when he is tried on July 9, on charges alleging that the 
May edition of the T.A.N.U. Newsletter contained statements defaming the 
District Officer of Musoma and the District Commissioner of Songea by 
accusing them of stirring up trouble in the hope of vilifying the Union. 
(The Times, June 18, 1958.) 


Uganda 


Colonial Secretary Declines to See M.L.C.s 


A REPRESENTATIVE Of the Members’ Organization of the Uganda 
Legislative Council wrote to Mr. Lennox-Boyd asking him to receive a 
delegation to press a request for the creation of more African representa- 
tives’ seats in the Council. There are at present eighteen Africans among 
the thirty representative members in the Legislature. 

The Acting Chief Secretary, Mr. G. B. Cartland, said that the Secretary 
of State had given careful consideration to the request but thought that an 
isolated constitutional change at this juncture would give rise to more 
problems and discontent than it would solve or satisfy. The Secretary of 
State saw no possibility of changing this opinion before the forthcoming 
elections. He said that he had listened carefully to the views of their 
Chairman. (Uganda News, June 20, 1958.) 

The Organization sent a further cabled request to the Colonial Secre- 
tary which stated that their views had not been officially represented. 
Mrs. Saben’s authority was limited to urging him to receive a delegation. 
But this request was again refused. 


Criticisms of the Budget 


The Deputy Leader of the Representative Members’ Organization, 
Dr. B. N. Kununka, speaking in the course of the budget debate said that 
the estimated budget deficit of £750,000 in 1958-59 was mostly due to “‘ex- 
travagant Government spending on recurrent expenditure—especially on 
expatriate staff, leave and passages, pensions and unnecessary staffs in the 
Ministries”. Other African Members joined in a request for an inde- 
pendent commission to examine Government expendityre in detail and 
recommend how it could be cut down to a reasonable minimum. 

Mr. G. B. Cartland, the Acting Chief Secretary, expressed his surprise 
to find a number of Representative Members levelling attacks on ex- 
patriate staff in Uganda. Those who had levelled those attacks seemed to 
fail to recognize completely that Uganda was dependent entirely on the 
expatriate staff for the running of the Government. When he said “‘en- 
tirely”” he meant that the main structure of Government was manned by 
expatriate staff. At the same time, he wanted to reiterate that it was 
Governmeni's policy to go ahead with Africanization and to bring 
Africans into the Government at all levels as suitable people became 
available in adequate numbers. (Uganda News, June 2, 1958.) 

The Uganda Chamber of Commerce appointed a committee to explain 
their views to the Finance Minister. Their president described the rate of 
tax on the undistributed profits of private companies as killing. Mr. J. M. 
Payne proposed a motion calling for a commission of inquiry into Govern- 
ment spending. (Uganda Argus, May 23, 1958.) 


Buganda ‘Imperialism’ Criticized 

Views that the Kabaka of Buganda should rule Uganda when self. 
government comes were criticized by the Katikiro of Bunyoro, Mr. Z. H. 
Kwebiha, when he opened the Bunyoro Rukurato. He said that the Bun- 
yoro were concerned at opinions expressed in the Buganda Lukiko. 

Addressing the Omukama, who was among those present, the Katikiro 
said: “There is great disturbance in the minds, not only of your people 
here, but also throughout the other provinces because of the statement 
made by the Buganda Lukiko that the Kabaka should rule Uganda. 

“This statement seems to reveal great contempt of the other three pro- 
vinces, and such contempt is very dangerous and bound to cause dis- 
satisfaction in the future. . . . We all believe that the people of Uganda 
should be developed as one nation, without such superiority complex and 
contempt. We also think the time has now come when the British Govern- 
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ment should tell the people the truth about all this and other such ill- 
founded statements by Mengo.” (Uganda Argus, June 14, 1958.) 

A statement protesting against the alleged claim that the Kabaka would 
become king of all Uganda when self-government was attained has been 
issued by twelve African Representative Members of Legislative Council. 
The statement was signed by all the Members from the Northern, Eastern 
and Western Provinces, with the exception of Mr. David Luga of West 
Nile, who was absent from the Legislative Council. (East African Standard, 
May 31, 1958.) 

The Kenya Weekly News (May 30, 1958) commented: “The United 
Front’ had been criticized for ‘declaring war’ on the Baganda Ministers, 
instead of fighting for freedom from British rule, but the Ministers them- 
selves were the real immediate obstacle to self-government. 

“‘We must first break down the obstacles erected by our own Ministers 
before we can resume our struggle for national freedom,” said Democrat 
President, Mr. Matayo Mugwanya, Progressive President Mr. E. M. K. 
Mulira and National Congress Chairman Mr. J. W. Kiwanuka, who 
conducted the Press conference. 

“The only way to accomplish this was for a new Lukiko to be formed 
on a basis of direct popular elections, so that lick-spittles could not be 
favoured and honest men persecuted by those in office. Until these de- 
mands were met the Parties would press their campaign “by every means 
short of violence’. ‘Such as?’ asked one Pressman. ‘Anything you can 
think of,’ replied the Party leaders. ‘Passive resistance, non-payment of 
taxes, demonstrations—why, we could bring the whole functioning of the 
Kabaka’s Government to a dead stop tomorrow if we wanted to.’ 

“Another Pressman asked the 64,000 dollar question. Did the Parties 
really have that much public support ? ‘Yes, certainly,’ the leaders declared, 
but only future events can prove whether this is true or not. The Kabaka’s 
Government also showed it was pepared to take any step short of violence 
to combat the Parties. The first step was to sack U.C.P. Secretary-General 
Godfrey Binaisa, the Lukiko’s legal adviser, for the part he had played in 
drawing up the first draft manifesto. Their next reaction was to issue a 
statement accusing the Parties of ‘misleading the country and the people’. 
Political parties were not recognized in Buganda, the statement said. 
Therefore they had ‘no power at all to order the Council of Ministers to 
resign.’ It was regrettable, the statement added, that during the Press con- 


ference some Party leaders had referred to the Kabaka’s Government as ‘a 
local government’.”” 


Self-Determination Sought 


Mr. Amos Sempa, Baganda Minister of Health and Works, who led a 
delegation to London to consult British lawyers on aspects of self-deter- 
mination, said that a larger measure of self-government for Buganda was 
wanted. They hoped it would be possible to find some way of reducing the 
present “wide powers” of the Governor of Uganda as far as Buganda was 
concerned, and replace them with “greater autonomy”. 

Mr. Sempa was accompanied by Mr. Leonard Basudde and Mr. 
Aloysius Lubowa—both members of the Lukiko. 

Leaders of the Uganda National Congress, the Progressive Party, and 
the Democratic Party staged a protest at Entebbe airport as a three-man 
delegation left. 

Following the departure of the delegation a Protectorate Government 
spokesman made a statement about the terms under which the Secretary 
of State had first agreed to the constitutional talks which took place in the 
second half of 1957 between the Lukiko Constitutional Committee and the 
Governor. The Secretary of State, he said, had made it clear that such 
discussion must be within the limits laid down by Article 3 of the First 
Schedule to the 1955 Buganda Agreement, by Article II of the Agreement 
itself and by his dispatch of July 20, 1955. 

The two references in the Buganda Agreement state that Buganda 
ranks as a Province of equal rank with any other Province into which the 
Protectorate may be divided, and that no major changes in the new 
Constitution should take place for a period of six years after the Agreement 
had come into force, which was on October 18, 1955. 

This period of six years was recommended as the time that would be 
required to ensure a period of stability following what the Secretary of 
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State in his dispatch had described as “important new powers and re- 
sponsibilities” which were then being introduced under the new con- 
stitution, and which the country as a whole would require time to absorb. 

The spokesman concluded that in view of the importance and com- 
plexity of some of the issues raised by the Kabaka’s Government these are 
still under consideration and reference. (Uganda News, May 24, 1958.) 

On his return Mr. A. K. Sempa told the Lukiko that two main points 
had emerged from their consultations. The first was what he described as 
“the disagreement between the Lukiko and the Protectorate Government 
on the composition of the present Legislative Council”. He claimed that 
the Council as at present constituted was different from the one which was 
envisaged in the Buganda Agreement of 1955. 

Legal experts in London, Mr. Sempa continued, had advised that the 
only way to settle the disagreement between the Lukiko and the Protec- 
torate Government would be to institute a court action. The Lukiko 
approved the proposal that legal action should be taken. 

In view of the pending court action, Mr. Sempa then said he onte not 
reveal any more details. He added that their advisers in London had drawn 
the attention of the delegates to the necessity of a sound economic plan in 


a country which aspired to self-government. (East Africa and Rhodesia, 
July 3, 1958.) 


Uncertain Future for Coffee Growers 


The President of the Hard Coffee Trade Association of East Africa, 
Mr. F. Livingston Diggens, told visitors to the opening of the Lint Market- 
ing and Coffee Industry Board’s new auction room at its headquarters in 
Kampala that there was no confidence whatsoever in the coffee market. 
Instead, there was an undertone of fear which might wel} bring prices 
rocketing down. 

Mr. Diggens said he did not want to spread despair and despondency 
but he did feel it his duty to warn the people of Uganda that there were 
dangerous financial times ahead. ‘““You must make provision-today,” he 
said, “for those times when you will need every penny you can raise to 
carry the industry through. You must cease clamouring for every penny 
in hard cash for your kiboko.” 

Mr. Diggens said the position had to be faced that there was over- 
production of coffee in the world today. There was very little hope at the 
moment that the consumption of coffee would overtake production for 
many years to come unless some climatic disaster faced producers in one 
of the large coffee-producing areas. 

It was common knowledge, Mr. Diggens said, that the price of coffee 
was being artificially held up by the Latin and Central American produc- 
ing countries. “But if the prices of coffee today tumbled,” he said, “there 
is no doubt that the recession in America would snowball to a greater 
extent than it is already indirectly affecting us all.” 

He concluded: “I know that it is always a difficult thing to make 
growers realize why prices are going down, but I do implore all those who 
are connected with the coffee industry to take heed of what may well 
happen.” 

The possibility of Uganda’s £15 million coffee industry collapsing un- 
less the quality of the product was improved was suggested by the Gover- 
nor, Sir Frederick Crawford. (Uganda News, June 25, 1958.) 


Students’ Passports Refused 


Two Makerere College students who had planned to visit the Brussels 
World Fair under the sponsorship of the International Union of Students 
had their passports withdrawn. They are Mr. Elizaphan Mawagi, president 
of the Makerere Students’ Guild, and Mr. Joseph Ulayeneza, its vice- 
president for international affairs. 

One of the passports was taken at Entebbe Airport when the student 
went to board an aircraft for Brussels. The other was retained at the 
immigration office in Kampala when it was presented for endorsement for 
Vienna, through which the students planned to travel. According to the 
students’ letter, they were given two air tickets to enable them to visit 
Brussels by Mr. Jiri Pelican, president of the International Union of 
Students. “We had to go through Vienna to meet our sponsor there, and 
then proceed with him to Brussels,” they added. 

The students said that after they had informed the Registrar of 


Makerere College of their proposed journey, they were advised that the 
Uganda Government would not like them to accept the tickets, because 
they were being provided by an organization which the Government “‘did 
not like”. 

“We refused to take the advice on the ground that as university 
students, whose only desire it is to seek the truth wherever it can be found, 
and co-operate with other students all over the world irrespective of 
political ideologies and any other boundaries, we could not take a partisan 
view, as the Government was taking,” they added. 

The International Union of Students has its headquarters in Prague, 
and it is regarded as a Communist-sponsored organization. A Govern- 
ment order was recently made in Uganda prohibiting the import of its 
publications. (Uganda Argus, June 14, 1958.) 


Zanzibar 


Arabs’ Future 


GORDON MACLEAN writing for the Observer Foreign News Service 
(May 16, 1958) said: “For generations the undisputed rulers, even long 
before the Amam of Muscat transferred his capital there 126 years ago, 
the Arabs of Zanzibar are now the object of mounting hostility from those 
of African descent in this 640-square-mile island which produces the bulk 
of the world’s cloves. The first rude jolt which Zanzibar’s 44,000 Arabs 
received came with last year’s elections, the first to be held on the island 
using the secret ballot. The result was a landslide victory for the African 
tribesmen on the island, who go under the name of Shirazis. 

“The Shirazis number about 200,000 and most have some Arab blood, 
traced back to the not-so-distant days of slavery, when Zanzibar was the 
centre of this trade in East Africa. Although large in number, they have 
never exerted any great political influence on the island—until last year. 
Now, with the tide of African nationalism running fast all around them, 
the Shirazis are trimming their political outlook to match that inspired by 
Tanganyika’s Nyerere and Kenya’s Tom Mboya. 

“Things have been stirring ever since the Shirazis won the election with 
their newly-formed Afro-Shirazi Party. Now the Party’s President, Obeid 
Karume, has sent a letter to the British Resident of Zanzibar, Sir Henry 
Potter, denouncing the island’s Arabs and the Party which represents them 
—the Nationalist Party of Zanzibar. Obeid Karume wrote: “We must say 
that they (the Arabs) are not sons of the soil, nor are they indigenous 
people of this land. Their position could very well be compared with the 
position of the White settlers in Kenya. There in the Colony of Kenya, the 
White settlers have grabbed all the good agricultural land, so also in 
Zanzibar these people have as much as 90 per cent of the best agricultural 
land in their possession.’ 

“He ended with a demand that the British Government and the ageing 
Sultan, Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin Harub, should officially recognize Zanzibar 
and adjacent Pemba as ‘an African State’. 

“For many years Obeid Karume has been a familiar though probably 
anonymous figure to most visitors to Zanzibar, as one of the locals plying 
a wherry boat between ships and the island. Since last year’s election, 
however, he has emerged as the virtual Leader of the Opposition in the 
Legislative Council. 

“This latest Shirazi move against the Arabs comes at a time when they 
are just recovering their composure after a broadside launched at them from 
the mainland in the shape of a speech by one of Kenya’s African National- 
ists, Mr. Francis Khamisi, demanding that the Sultan of Zanzibar 
relinquish all claim to the coastal strip of Kenya and ‘return’ it to that 
Colony. In actual fact this important ten-mile coastal strip, including the 
great port of Mombasa, has been leased by the Sultan to Britain since 
1887, for a nominal sum, and is officially known as the ‘Protectorate’. 

“To Mr. Khamisi and other African Nationalists, however, such legal 
distinctions are tiresome and the demand for its ‘return’ fits into the 
popular pattern of ‘Africa for the Africans’. 

“But Arab Nationalists in Zanzibar, for their part, have also been eyeing 
this coastal strip of Kenya and have come to the conclusion that it should 
also be ‘returned’. But they mean returned to the Sultan of Zanzibar and 








no longer forming any part of Kenya. They see in this strip, home of most 
of Kenya’s 30,000 Arabs, a means of swelling their political power if they 
could augment their support in Zanzibar with the voting power of Kenya’s 
coastal Arabs. 

“African-Arab relations along the East African coastline are steadily 
becoming more strained and more confusing, but probably most baffling 
to the propaganda machine of President Nasser, which has been faithfully 
churning out over Cairo Radio the ‘line’ that the Arabs (and the Egyp- 
tians) are leading the peoples of Africa in the fight against colonialism.” 


British Somaliland 


Report of Legislative Council Commission’ 


THE report of the Commission of Inquiry into Unofficial Representation 
on the Legislative Council recommends a minimum of twelve Unofficial 
Members. In their introduction to the report, the Commission say that they 
considered their main task was to make recommendations on two basic 
questions: (1) How many Unofficial Members should there be on the 
Legislative Council in order to ensure fair representation and (2) How 
should these Members be chosen. 

They recommend twelve as the minimum of Members to be chosen by 
the people, allowing two seats for each district to avoid strife and to 
achieve tribal balance. The existing districts should become the con- 
stituencies. 

The Commission consider that a census would be impracticable. 

While the Commission would like all the representatives to be chosen 
by the people, they feel that provision should be made for three nominated 
seats if this is considered necessary in order to achieve a balanced Opposi- 
tion. They favour the appointment of Somali Officials to seats on the 
Government side, but they do not favour the candidature of Government 
servants unless they have previously resigned or retired from Government 
service. 

A large part of the report is given over to discussions of the different 
forms of elections and to preserving the balance between the townsmen 
and the tribesmen. The system of indirect elections was not favoured. The 
Commission recommend that there should be direct elections in the towns 
with every Somali male of over 21 and of sound mind being allowed a 
vote. In tribal areas it is recommended that voting should be by acclama- 
tion with the tribesmen assembling on the day following the elections in 
the towns, at a series of acclamation centres in each district and there 
in the presence of an official from the Central Government, acclaiming the 
candidate whom they wish to choose. 

Registration is considered impracticable for the first elections and a 
simple ballot with token voting was recommended for the towns. 

A series of ten qualifications are proposed for all candidates. These 
include that they should not be less than 28 years of age, should have been 
resident in the Protectorate or the Territories for at least one year in the 
previous three and should have a sound knowledge of English or Arabic. 
(War Somali Sidihi, June 28, 1958.) 

Under the Somaliland (Constitution) Order in Council, 1955, the 
Legislative Council consists of the Governor as President, three ex officio 
Members (the Chief Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial 
Secretary), not more than five Official Members (person holding office of 
emolument under the Crown) and not more than six Unofficial Members. 
Qualifications include minimum age of 21 and residence in the Protec- 
torates for at least two years immediately before appointment. 


SUDAN 


U.S. Aid Agreement Confirmed 


AFTER about a week’s delay that will have cost Sudan about $2,500,000 
in immediate assistance, the House of Representatives have voted for 
ratification of the United States Economic Aid Bill by 104 votes to fifty- 
seven, with eight abstentions. The delay, which excluded Sudan from the 


allocations in the United States Budget now expired, was caused by un- 
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certainty among Members of the People’s Democratic Party, a partner in 
the Coalition Government. The aid agreement was signed three months ago. 
The doubts were finally removed by a further exchange of letters be- 
tween the two Governments defining the schemes to be assisted. There 
was no disagreement over the need for foreign help, and the difficulties 
over ratification came from within the Cabinet and the ranks of the 
Government’s supporters rather than from the Opposition benches. The 
United States offer is confined to road-building and water-drilling in 
nomadic areas, agricultural research, and technical education. , 
Presenting the development budget, the Finance Minister, Ibrahim 
Ahmed, said that Sudan proposed to spend £137 million in the coming five 
years. Of this, £35 million might be raised in the country, and he hoped 
£45 million could be obtained in loans from the International Bank. The 
balance must be found from oversea sources. The projects include improve- 
ment of communications, completion of the irrigation scheme for the 


cotton-growing area, and a start on the Roseires dam. (The Times, July 4, 
1958.) 


South Desires Federation 


During a debate on the proposals for a new Constitution, Southern 
M.P.s insisted that the question of Federation for the South must clearly 
be put in the draft Constitution. When, by a majority, the draft Constitu- 
tion went forward without mention of Federation, all the Southern 
Members, except three Southern Ministers and certain Northern represen- 
tatives from the South, walked out in protest. After holding an urgent 
meeting they announced a boycott of the assembly until a compromise was 
reached with the North. The assembly nominated forty Members, repre- 
senting all parties—including six from the South—to study the draft 
Constitution and then bring it before the Assembly for final approval. 

Later the Members who had walked out agreed to return for further 
discussions. Government back-benchers of both the Umma and People’s 
Democratic Parties protested when the Minister of Justice sought con- 
firmation of the provisional order banning public assemblies and demon- 
strations for which no prior permission has been given. The order was later 
withdrawn for consultations between the parties. (The Times, May 23 
and 29, 1958.) 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Political News 


Sir de Villiers Graaff, leader of the United Party, and one of his 
principal lieutenants, Mr. Marais Steyn, both unseated at the general 
election, were returned unopposed to Parliament. Sitting U.P. Members 
resigned their seats to make way for them. 

Parliament opened for the first time without the playing of ““God Save 
the Queen”’. The tune “Die Stem” was played instead as “South Africa’s 
only anthem”. 

Dr. Jansen, the Governor-General, announced that the Government 
would introduce legislation to reduce to 18 the age at which citizens of 
European origin could vote. He also said that unruly behaviour of gangs 
of youths and certain undisciplined juveniles had reached such proportions 
that effective steps by the Government were being considered. 

Sir de Villiers Graaff did not give notice of the usual motion of no 
confidence in the Government, but instead announced that the Opposition 
would call on the Government to abolish the present Senate and substitute 
for it an Upper House more truly representative of the views and senti- 
ments of the people. The Opposition would also call on the Government 
to create constitutional machinery to safeguard the rights of political 
minorities and to ensure effective consultations with the people on major 
constitutional changes; to secure a positive and common approach to 
aspects of non-European policy on which there was general agreement 
between the major parties; to take steps to attract, as a matter of urgency, 
overseas investment of capital in order to develop to the full the potential 
industrial and commercial sectors of the economy without laying yet 
greater burdens on the already overtaxed people; to introduce State-aided 
immigration and the proper use of labour resources to increase produc- 
tion, lower costs and raise the standard of living. 
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Sir de Villiers said that the Government had abandoned South Africa 
for party politics. “They think that there is unlimited time to solve racial 
problems, but it is doubtful whether even one generation is enough time,” 
he said. “The Government refuses to realize that its own apartheid policy 
is giving no outlet to Bantu nationalism which is becoming anti-White.” 
(Manchester Guardian, July 5 and 9, 1958.) 

The Times (July 10, 1958) wrote: “The most notable contributions . . . 
to the debate . . . were by the Natives’ representatives, Mrs. Ballinger 
and Mr. Stanford. Mrs. Ballinger said that Sir de Villiers Graaff and Mr. 
Strydom had discussed the unity of the Whites, but it was far more im- 
portant to devise a system of maintaining the unity of the multi-racial 
State. The South African Natives were further advanced than any others 
in Africa but, whereas they were being enfranchised elsewhere, here they 
were losing rights. 

“Mr. Stanford said the Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. Verwoerd, had 
not given Africans the opportunity of self-government by representative 
institutions, but was establishing a system of government through ‘yes- 
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men’. 

Patrick van Rensburg, a leading member of the Liberal Party, wrote: 
“. . . If liberalism were able to challenge Nationalism directly, free of 
the distraction of present United Party policy, if the United Party 
‘liberals’ were to assist directly in this challenge and not subscribe to 
racism by their continued presence in the Party, we would have a proper 
polarization of South African politics and a proper interplay of opinion. 
The challenge would be from within the White group itself; for liberalism 
is largely but a response to challenges from without, embodied in the rise 
of the African and the changes in the post-war world. At the last meeting 
of the South African Bureau of Racial Affairs’ decisions were taken 
indicating the initial response of the Afrikaner intellectuals to the same 
outside challenges. . . . 

“If the Afrikaner intellectuals can extract the concessions they demand, 
liberalism and total apartheid will be the opposing forces. Because there 
are elements of justice and sincerity which motivate the ideal of total 
apartheid, however false its promises, the level of the political fight would 
have been raised. The liberal response embodies a challenge to group 
thinking, to group attitudes and prejudices flowing from the sense of 
group-unity and to the discriminatory practices which are the defence 
mechanism for maintenance of [the] group. 

“Mr. J. du P. Basson . . . responded with a more limited challenge 
inhis . . . S.A.B.R.A. speech. Even to make the success of total apartheid 
dependent on non-White acquiescence and to pose extreme African 
nationalism as the reaction to White domination is to challenge such 
thinking. 

“In practice, Mr. Basson and the liberals pose the same question: 
Whether the Whites maintain their position by force or not? If that alone 
were the maximum on which both agreed the present position in terms of 
which the two main parties endorse prejudice would be at an end. . . . 

“It is remarkable that extreme African nationalism has not yet been a 
total reaction; for there has been enough impetus for it. That . . . indi- 
cates acceptance by African leaders of South Africa’s permanently multi- 
racial character, and that a common society based on common loyalty to 
South Africa and political divisions irrelevant to race should be our goal. 
. . . If Mr. Basson is right, the choice is in our hands. We can create the 
most violent African Nationalism we choose or we can fashion a multi- 
racial society.” (Rand Daily Mail, June 2, 1958.) 


Professor du Plessis’s Advanced Views 


“Nationalist leaders are agitated over [a] quarrel that is developing 
between Professor L. J. du Plessis, a founder of the Broederbond, and the 
Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. Hendrik Verwoerd, over racial policies. 
Professor du Plessis set the cat among the pigeons by urging Afrikaners 
to help the Native ‘to become free’. He pleaded for multi-racial talks 
which would not be confined to Natives who were regarded as “Govern- 
ment hirelings’ but would include, if necessary, ‘agitators and rebels who 
represent the aspirations of the Bantu’. 

“Coming from a Broederbond founder and self-confessed author of the 
notorious ‘draft Constitution for the Republic’ drawn up during the war— 
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Professor du Plessis was chairman of the committee which prepared the 
document—these views have had a sharp impact on Nationalists. 

“The professor can claim a lifetime of service to Afrikaner National- 
ism. He is chairman of the board of directors of the Afrikaans Sunday 
newspaper Dagbreek of which the Prime Minister, Mr. J. G. Strijdom, is 
chairman of the board of trustees. 

“In the past year, Professor du Plessis has been expressing advanced 
views. A year ago he met ex-Chief Albert Luthuli, President-General of 
the African National Congress, and Professor Z. K. Matthews, a treason 
accused, at a private lunch. Presumably the meeting made a deep impres- 
sion on [the] professor. . . . Soon afterwards he pleaded that the social 
colour bar should be relaxed. . . . The professor said that he had not 
reached a stage where he would make a purely social call on an educated 
Native, but he recognized that he might have to face that in the future. 

“Recently, when he went to London to support the case for apartheid 
at a conference’ he met the Rev. Michael Scott, and was reported to have 
said that ‘Mr. Scott did not seem to be as wild as he is made out to be in 
Nationalist circles athome’ . . . 

“In an interview with the Nationalist Press . . . Dr. Verwoerd em- 
phatically repudiated the views advanced by Professor du Plessis. The 
professor’s views, he declared, did not reflect Nationalist Party policy. 
Some of [his] remarks . . . were ‘irresponsible’.” (Sunday Times, June 1; 
1958.) 


Economic Independence 


The United States Government has protested to the Union Govern- 
ment about remarks made by the Minister of Lands, Mr. Sauer, ascribing 
imperialistic motives to American investment in Africa. The United States 
Ambassador, Mr. Henry A. Byroade, paid a special call on the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Strijdom, after he had obtained a copy of Mr. Sauer’s 
speech. Mr. Sauer had said that, for reasons which originally had nothing 
to do with Africa but were concerned with United States attempts to win 
popularity among the non-White peoples of the Middle East, the United 
States had suddenly become the great friend of the indigenous states and 
colonies of Africa. The Americans were working diligently for the com- 
plete independence of these countries, at least politically. But in the econ- 
omic sphere American economic imperialism was replacing British political 
imperialism. ““Whether the United States wish to confer so-called freedom 
on these indigenous states or only to pave the way for their dollar 
imperialism I cannot say, but the two work together to their mutual 
advantages.” American interests in South Africa reacted by pointing out 
that the Union benefited most from this so-called “dollar imperialism” in 
Africa. United States investments in the Union amounted to 300 million 
dollars, roughly half the total American investment in this continent. 

Dr. M. S. Louw, a leading Afrikaans financier, said that South Africa’s 
economy was in the hands of foreigners. “If we are to speak of a republic,” 
he said, “‘we must first try to make our economy more independent.” He 
complained that 89 per cent of South Africa’s banking was controlled from 
London and Amsterdam—and very little of it from Amsterdam. He esti- 
mated that 60 per cent of the gold-mining industry was in the hands of 
foreigners and that cars, oil and insurance were largely or completely 
under overseas control. A commission of inquiry should be appointed to 
consider the implications of foreign investment in South Africa. “In 
general, I want it to be made more attractive for foreign investors to make 
a part of their ordinary shares in their subsidiary companies in South 
Africa available to South African investors.”” Dr. Louw, who is 70, is 
chairman of Bonuskor (the investment corporation promoted by Sanlam), 
Saambou, Brandwag Versekeringskorporasie and Central Finance Cor- 
poration, and a director of twenty-six other companies. He is president 
of the Institute of Administration and Commerce, and a past president of 
the Afrikaanse Handelsinstituut. 

The Minister of Finance, Mr. Naude, said that the Government’s 
policy was one of welcoming foreign capital’s part in developing the 
country. South Africa’s economy was healthy—sc healthy that the Union 
could float a loan last year while the attempts of other countries failed. In 
spite of this, the Government were forced to obtain capital abroad because 
South Africa did not have enough capital. 
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Dr. H. J. van Eck, chairman of the Industrial Finance Corporation, 
said that from 1946 to 1955 the gross capital formation in South Africa 
was £3,470 million local and £633 million foreign capital. This meant that 
85 per cent of the capital investment in South Africa was provided by 
local sources and 15 per cent by outside sources. Between 1918 and 1938 
the comparable percentages were 88 per cent local and 12 per cent foreign 
capital. From 1956 to 1957 there was a net capital outflow of £28 million. 
Last year, nearly 97 per cent of the capital investment in South Africa 
came from local capital formation. 

The Star (May 22, 1958) wrote: “South Africa . . . can hardly view 
American interest in Africa otherwise than with approval. The need for 
development of the continent’s resources is urgent, and it is a task the 
indigenous communities cannot undertake unaided. If they get no assis- 
tance from the West they will look elsewhere for it, and the burden is in 
many cases becoming too great for the colonial or ex-colonial powers. 

“Only a short-sighted economic nationalism will see anything sinister 
in these enterprises. South African Governments, at least, have always been 
masters in their own house. There is no sign that they have allowed them- 
selves to be diverted from their purposes, good or bad, by the capital from 
outside that has kept them solvent.” 


The Star (June 24, 1958) wrote: “The president of the World Bank, 
Mr. Eugene Black, has dropped a hint which should be welcome in South 
Africa but possibly will not be. The World Bank, he indicated . . . would 
be prepared to consider an application from South Africa for a loan to 
develop the Native reserves. 

“On the face of it such a loan would overcome the obstacle of a short- 
age of capital which could be the reason why nothing has yet been done 
to carry out the recommendations of the Tomlinson commission. But it is, 
unfortunately, not the only reason. Another is that no worthwhile pro- 
gramme exists or is likely to be created. . . . Indeed under present con- 
ditions an application to the World Bank could hardly succeed. It would 
have to be supported by firm plans with a sound economic foundation. 
But present policy excludes such plans. Industrial development in the 
reserves, it has been laid down, must be financed from the Natives’ own 
resources, which means that itcannot take place at all. or only on the smallest 
scale. 

“Mr. Black’s friendly invitation is therefore more of an embarrassment 
than a help. It is much easier to talk at large about a future in which the 
Native territories will be a real ‘national home’ for the Native peoples, in 
which they will enjoy all the rights and opportunities denied them else- 
where. Nobody, least of all the Government, wants to be brought back to 
earth by an offer of hard cash in exchange for hard thinking.” 


Bantu Authorities! 


The Sunday Express (June 1, 1958) wrote: “Fifty [Sekhukhuniland] 
Natives are under arrest on allegations of murder; ten tribesmen have 
been killed—four under police fire; . . . houses, a trading store and 
vehicles have been burnt to the ground; and terrified headmen have fled 
their homes. Heavily-armed police in five riot vans patrol the territory 
daily, and the jails are choked with nearly 200 suspects. 

“Mr. C. Prinsloo, information chief of the Native Affairs Department, 
says the Bapedi are jealous of the threat to their dominance over the 
Bakoni and other sub-tribes which the progressive policy of his department 
has brought—and that the ‘backward’ Bapedi have thus instituted a reign 
of terror in the ‘assegai empire’. 

“A thorough investigation, however, shows that it is the long and bitter 
resistance of the Bapedi tribe against setting up Bantu Authorities which 
is behind the trouble. Tribesmen regard the Bantu Authorities system as 
Government interference with their traditional tribal authority. They 
consider that N.A.D.-appointed chiefs exist merely to lay down the law 
ofthe N.A.D.... 

“The first breaking point came with the disestablishment of the tribal 
authority on November 29 last year. Deportations followed.” . . . 
Sekhukhuniland was sealed off, and the A.N.C. banned there. The primary 
school at Mohaletse, the chief’s kraal, was closed down, and it is said that 
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the 300 pupils are not being allowed to attend any other school. The re- 
ported reason: opposition to Bantu Authorities. 

“On April 11 the N.A.D. took over the functions of the tribal council. 
Tension was building up. But so far there was little violence. After a big 
indaba with the Native Commissioner at Schoonoord on May 13 over the 
closing of the Mohaletse school—the Commissioner refused to discuss it— 
there was talk of school boycotts, and refusal to pay poll-tax. ‘The school 
at the village of Manganeng was apparently boycotted and the police 
arrested the local chief-designate, Paswane Nkadimeng, and two of his 
councillors. An angry crowd tried to prevent the police riot van from leav- 
ing with the prisoners. The police say they were forced to open fire in self- 
defence when stones were thrown. That was the start of the violence. . . . 
It only lasted for a few days—but the heavy police reinforcements are still 
there. Head of the mobile police unit is Sergeant Jan Hendrik van Rooyen, 
who previously headed a similar force in Zeerust." 

“. . . The carrying of dangerous weapons, including [wooden] kieries, 
was made subject to permission and . . . two tribesmen were sentenced 
to a year in jail or £100 fine for carrying assegais.” 

Sekhukhuniland is the largest reserve in the Transvaal, with a popula- 
tion of about 300,000. Since 1863 the head of the Royal House of the 
Bapedi has been recognized by successive governments and by all the local 
tribes as Paramount Chief. (New Age, May 29, 1958.) 

Stanley Uys (Sunday Times, June 29, 1958) wrote: ““The Bantu Author- 
ities Act is the cornerstone of Dr. Verwoerd’s rule in the Native Reserves. 
It is being used, the Native Affairs Department assures us, to restore the 
tribal system and invest the chiefs and headmen with their former authority. 
What Dr. Verwoerd is really after, however—and Sekhukhuniland proves 
it—is to invent a new tribal system of his own which will serve as a rural 
bulwark of an apartheid society. The intention of the . . . Act is not merely 
to prop up a chief whose powers have ebbed and whose young men have 
gone to the cities, but to insist on a chief endorsing apartheid; and if he 
refuses, to replace him with someone who will. Dr. Verwoerd, therefore, is 
not restoring the ‘old order’ in the Reserves. He is creating a new order. 

“The recent pattern of events in the Reserves is disturbing. We hear 
these days of squads of police being sent to Native areas armed with sten- 
guns and tear-gas bombs. All this is alarming enough. What is more 
alarming is that when trouble breaks out in a Reserve, the police seal it off 
and blithely stand at the entrance handing out their version of what is 
happening inside.” 

Contact (June 14, 1958) reported that “Trouble Committees” had been 
set up by the Bapedi throughout the Reserve (an area of 10,000 sq. miles). 
A central committee consisting of two representatives from each village 
was responsible for ‘organizing the opposition to Government policy and 
for protecting the people and their property” 

A money-raising campaign to help Africans facing trial in Zeerust and 
Sekhukhuniland was launched at the thirteenth annual conference of the 
Transvaal Indian Youth Congress. 

More than 200 young Indian men and women from all parts of the 
Transvaal attended the conference, which was watched from outside by 
members of the Security Branch of the South African Police. Before the 
opening, the head of the Security Branch, Major Att Spengler, took a copy 
of the agenda and of some of the speeches from Congress officials. 

All “banned” and “‘treason-trial”” members of the Congress Executive 
were re-elected. (Rand Daily Mail, May 26, 1958.) 

Three Africans have been banished from the Transkei for an indefinite 
period to Kuruman and Soekmekaar, in the Transvaal. The reason given 
Officially for their deportation was that they were “‘agitating in the (Tembu) 
tribe generally, assuming the prerogative of the Paramount Chief, and 
generally opposing all Government measures for the welfare of the 
Natives”. 

One of the men was secretary to Paramount Chief Sabata. All three 
were members of a deputation which went to Pretoria to see senior Native 
Affairs Department officials about the setting up of Bantu Authorities in 
the Transkei. 

Mr. Bruce Young, Under-Secretary for Native Affairs, who visited 
King William’s Town to report on unrest among the Tembu, rejected 
allegations that certain Government officials were trying to undermine 
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Chief Sabata’s authority. At the same time he announced official Govern- 
ment recognition for Chief Matanzima as chief of the ‘‘migrant” Tembu. 
Chief Matanzima’s salary was increased from £130 to £400 a year and 
Chief Sabata’s from £580 to £900 a year. 

N.A.D. officials denied reports that “tension was mounting throughout 
the Transkei because of opposition to the implementation of Bantu 
Authorities”. They claimed that the establishment of Bantu Authorities 
was “going well” and that Chief Sabata was one of the main supporters of 
the Government’s plan. (Sunday Times, June 22, 1958.) 

New Age (June 12, 1958) reported: “Yet another chief to be sent into 
exile is Baos Moiloa, next in succession to Chief Abraham Moiloa the 
deposed head of the Baphurutsi tribe in the Zeerust district. Boas was 
offered the chieftainship . . . but he turned it down in protest against the 
Government’s treatment of his people. At the end of May he was arrested 
for leaving the tribal area without a permit, a relatively minor charge under 
the emergency proclamation, and was detained at the Zeerust jail. He was 
due to appear on June 6, but by that date the charge against him had been 
withdrawn.” 


“City Authorities” 

South Africa (June 21, 1958) reported that Dr. Verwoerd, Minister of 
Native Affairs, had appointed a “watchdog committee” to see that 
Government policy in African affairs was carried out in Johannesburg. 
The decision was made “in view of the many problems presented by 
Johannesburg in the implementation of national policy”. The committee 
would be a medium through which, by personal contact, interested bodies 
in Johannesburg would be able to get accurate and precise information on 
“the interpretation and application of Government policy in regard to 
African affairs” 

The organizations would include the liaison committees of commerce 
and industries, the Resettlement Board, the Johannesburg City Council and 
the peri-urban boards. The committee would keep a watchful eye on all 
spheres where the Department of Native Affairs had an interest—for 
example, housing, influx control, labour matters, the removal of “undesir- 
able” Africans from slums and “‘locations in the sky”. The chairman of 
the committee would be Mr. F. E. Mentz, M.P., deputy chairman of the 
Native Affairs Commission. The members—senior officials of the Depart- 
ment of Native Affairs. 

The Rand Daily Mail (June 27, 1958) wrote: “The Johannesburg City 
Council is now so bedevilled by outside interference that the principle of 
self-determination in local affairs has been reduced to a farce. In African 
administration the city cannot call its soul its own. . . . Dr. Verwoerd 
controls the spending of the £3 million Oppenheimer African housing 
loan. A Wage Board determines how much the city can pay its African 
labourers. The Transportation Board tells the city how much or how little 
apartheid it must apply on its trams and buses. The same board dictates the 
schedules of fares. The Council wants to buy a site for a recreation ground 
in Hillbrow, but the Administrator, without giving any reason, refuses 
permission. .. . 

“Equally disturbing is the atmosphere of intimidation that accompanies 
this ‘Siege of Johannesburg’. Dr. Verwoerd’s ‘watchdog committee’ has 
no statutory authority whatever, but Mr. Van Vuuren, the leader of the 
Nationalist minority on the Council, is free to boast that the committee is 
there to discipline Johannesburg. It is not surprising that he should take 
this line, since Dr. Verwoerd has set the pace by warning the Council that, 
if it does not change its attitude. it will be his duty to take over African 
affairs in the city. . . . 

“Those who are interested in the party political aspect of the matter 
must face the fact that, over a large field of municipal affairs, Johannes- 
burg is now virtually governed by its Nationalist minority group. Those 
who are concerned about the more important question of the future of 
municipal government as such in South Africa should also note what is 
happening. If Johannesburg cannot preserve its independence, what 
municipality can?” 

The Rand Daily Mail (May 23, 1958) wrote: “The Cape Municipal 
Association has . . . asked the Minister of the Interior, Dr. Dénges, to 
stop intruding in the domestic affairs of municipalities and making them 
foot the bill for ideological changes. The sponsors of a resolution to that 
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effect included the Cape Town Council, which has recently had several 
brushes with the Cape provincial authorities on town planning, including a 
proposal to erect a statue to General Smuts. 

“The Johannesburg City Council has had its quarrels with the Minister 
of Native Affairs, and is now opposing a Separate Amenities draft ordin- 
ance due to come before the Provincial Council soon... . The... 
ordinance would give the Administrator power to override the City 
Council in deciding where racial groups should be segregated, whether in 
municipal parks and buildings or at bus stops. Segregation at Zoo Lake 
would become more a provincial than a municipal question, and pre- 
sumably the municipality would foot the bill for separate amenities whether 
or not it considered them necessary or desirable. . . .” 

The Manchester Guardian (June 28, 1958) said that this matter had 
now been carried further by proposals, which were being examined by a 
Transvaal Provincial Commission, to impose appointed mayors and an 
executive committee system on all municipalities. The indications were 
that “these executives would be compelled to work under close direction 
from the Central Government and that the elected councils would retain 
little more than advisory powers”. 


Emergency Ban 

The Rand Daily Mail (May 26, 1958) wrote: “Incidents in Sekhukhuni- 
land may be holding up the withdrawal of the ban on meetings of more 
than ten Africans in urban areas, which was imposed as an ‘emergency 
measure’ just before the election." 

“A comment by a political correspondent in a leading Nationalist 
newspaper says: ‘A well-known organizer of the African National Con- 
gress was sentenced to two and a half years’ hard labour as a result of his 
contravention, in Sekhukhuniland, of the proclamation which forbids the 
holding of unauthorized meetings. This serves to show how necessary it 
was that the Minister of Native Affairs, Dr. H. F. Verwoerd, paid no 
attention to the appeals made to him by the Liberal Party and the Institute 
Race Relations, to freely allow, once again, meetings of more than ten 
Natives’. 

“At the conference of the Transvaal Indian Congress Youth League it 
was announced that a ‘multi-racial youth conference’—on the lines of the 
recent multi-racial conference at the Witwatersrand University2—had to 
be postponed indefinitely because of the ban.” 

The ban has been used to prevent multi-racial Liberal Party from 
holding meetings in Sophiatown, Alexandra, Kloof and Pietermaritzburg, 
and the African National Congress from holding a post-election con- 
ference. (Sunday Times, May 11, Rand Daily Mail, May 6 and 20, 1958.) 

Mr. Alan Paton (then Chairman of the Liberal Party)® wrote: “In view 
of the fact that permission has been granted to other organizations to hold 
meetings attended by more than ten Africans, it seems clear that the 
authorities are using these powers to prevent the Liberal Party from carry- 
ing out its activities . . . and to restrict the political association of 
Africans with any members of other groups.” (Contact, May 31, 1958.) 

Pretoria News (June 27, 1958) reported that the ban had been lifted in 
the following centres: Bellville, Cape Town, East London, Simonstown, 
Uitenhage, Wynberg, Maritzburg, Bloemfontein, Kroonstad, Oden- 
daalsrus and Welkom. 

It was still in force in Durban, Pinetown, Benoni, Boksburg, Brakpan, 
Delmas, Germiston, Heidelberg, Johannesburg, Kempton Park, Krugers- 
dorp, Nigel, Pretoria, Randfontein, Roodepoort, Springs, Vanderbijlpark, 
Vereeniging and Witbank. No statement could be obtained from the 
Department of Native Affairs on the reasons why the ban was still in effect 
in these centres. 


Pass System‘ 

The Rand Daily Mail (June 6, 1958) said that reference books had been 
issued to African women in Springs for the first time. According to the 
Native Commissioner there was such a rush for the books that many 
women had to be turned away. Officials described this as “unexpected” 
because there had been a big demonstration in Springs last year against the 
issue of “passes” to African women. 
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All African women over the age of 16 years would be issued with these 
books. Employers had been asked to bring their employees to the Springs 
Native Commissioner’s office and this might explain the number of people 
who had turned up. 

It was understood that the reason why the ban on meetings of more 
than ten Africans in urban areas was still in force was that the Government 
wanted to keep the peace while reference books were issued along the 
Reef. 

Passes have recently been issued to hundreds of Zulu women at Est- 
court. (Rand Daily Mail, May 22, 1958.) 

New Age (May 22, 1958) wrote: “The Chief of the Barolong tribe in the 
District of Vryburg is being ‘investigated’ by the Government for his 
Opposition to passes for women. . . . 

“The Chief, Joseph Setlhoapile, was confronted by the Native Com- 
missioner with a number of charges (about nine in all) but key to the in- 
quiry is the charge: *. . . . that you are not in favour of the issue of 
reference books to women, on the contrary you opposed [it]’. . . . 

“The Chief is charged with having said in August 1957 in the Native 
Commissioner’s office at Vryburg: ‘If my wife takes a reference book she 
will no longer be my wife. The women of Genesa will not take reference 
books.’ To date, the Chief’s wife has not taken out a reference book. 

“Members of the Special Branch who figured prominently in the 
treason trial have been the investigating officers in these proceedings. . . . 

“Women at New Brighton told the Manager of Native Affairs that 
they were aware of the questionable methods which his staff were using to 
compel [them] to take out passes. 

“The speakers reported that in a number of cases widows were pressed 
to take out permits as otherwise they might lose the privilege of living in a 
municipal house. Tenants’ cards were withheld at the offices pending the 
taking out of permits, and location police threatened to throw them out of 
the houses if they did not take passes. But the women have continued to 
pay rent while the tenants’ cards, which they should have as the only 
official document to show that they have paid their rent, are still kept in 
the Administration offices. In some cases, the speakers stated, the names of 
the children had been struck off the tenants’ cards so that they could be 
arrested as illegal lodgers. 

“When the Manager denied that there were tenants’ cards in which 
only the man’s name appeared, some were produced on the spot. At this 
he rose to walk away, but the women insisted that he stay and discuss his 
administration with them. . . . The Manager blamed the sub-managers 
for [the] irregularities, and claimed that they had been committed without 
his knowledge. But as the women pressed further questions and exposed 
a number of other bad practices the Manager could no longer find excuses. 
He said he would see to it that the women carried passes as the Govern- 
ment desired. The women rose in protest and told him to expect the 
bitterest resistance.” 


New Age (May 15, 1958) reported that when the Director of the Insti- 
tute of Race Relations approached the authorities for a sample reference 
book, so that he might be able to advise African women as to its contents, 
he was unable to obtain one and after extended correspondence he was 
informed by the Director of the Central Reference Bureau that: 

“. . . in the absence of legislation designed to regulate the use of 
reference books now being issued to Native women, it would be premature 
. . . to prescribe the endorsements or entries which may be made in such 
books and consequently it is felt that any explanations or clarifications to 
be made to Native women should be held in abeyance until the Depart- 
ment has finalized the regulations incidental thereto.” 


Treason Trial! 


The Attorney-General of the Transvaal announced that the treason 
trial would be held in Pretoria and would begin on August | before a 
special court of three judges. Arrangements would be made by the Depart- 
ment of Justice for transport between Johannesburg and Pretoria for any 
of the accused who were not living in Pretoria. (Pretoria News, June 21, 
1958.) 

The Judges will be Mr. Justice F. L. H. Rumpff, Mr. Justice J. F. 
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Ludorf (both from the Transvaal) and Mr. Justice A. Kennedy of Natal. 
The defence team will be led by Mr. I. A. Maisels, Q.C. He will be assisted 
by Mr. A. Fischer, Q.C., Mr. H. C. Nicholas, Mr. S. Kentridge, Mr. V. C. 
Berrange, Mr. J. S. Coaker, Mr. A. P. O’Dowd, Mr. C. Plewman and 
Mr. D. J. B. Osborn, all instructed by Mr. Michael Parkington of Messrs. 
A. Livingstone of Johannesburg. (Star, June 24, 1958.) 

A special Criminal Courts Amendment Bill has been published em- 
powering the Minister of Justice (Mr. Swart) whenever he considers it is 
in the interests of the administration of justice, to order trials on charges 
of treason and Communism to be by special court. It also specifically 
validates the special court for the forthcoming treason trial. 

Under existing law an accused person has the right to elect trial by 
judge and jury or trial by judge and two assessors. In the latter case existing 
legislation makes no provision for supersession of the ordinary courts by 
a special court. A few days after committal the accused in the treason case 
all elected to be tried by judge and assessors. When trial is by judge and 
assessors, the judge concerned is nominated, in the ordinary routine of 
court duties, by the judge-president in the local division of the South 
African Supreme Court where the trial is to be held, and the judge con- 
cerned then appoints the assessors. When special courts are resorted to, 
the three judges are nominated by the Minister of Justice. Under existing 
legislation, therefore, the special court nominated by Mr. Swart on July 1, 
was invalid. 

The second reading of the Bill has been set down for July 14. This gives 
thirteen Parliamentary days for all stages of the Bill and its promulgation 
before the opening of the treason trial. 

Comment in the Opposition Press was “bitterly hostile”. The Cape 
Argus, for example, said: “What it does quite obviously signify is that 
[Mr. Swart] can set up a special court whenever he thinks the Supreme 
Court is not to be trusted. This proposal differs hardly at all from the 
system of people’s courts.” (The Times, July 10, 1958.) 


The Pretoria subcommittee of the Treason Trial Defence Fund will 
give lunch to the accused. The cost is estimated at £4 a day at least. The 
committee has appealed for contributions. The Rev. Mark Nye of 179 Proes 
Street is chairman of the sub-committee. (Star, June 24, 1958.) 

The Hon. F. A. W. Lucas, a trustee of the Fund, said: “No contribu- 
tion has been made by the Government towards the maintenance of the 
dependants of the accused or their defence. No valid or justifiable ground 
has been put forward for the decision to hold the trial in Pretoria. No 
insuperable inconvenience to the prosecution would arise if the trial were 
held in Johannesburg, whereas the hardship on the accused will be intoler- 
able if it is held there. The mere provision of free transport for the accused 
to and from Pretoria, for which the fund is grateful, affords no real relief.” 
(Pretoria News, June 24, 1958.) 

The Archbishop of Cape Town (Dr. Joost de Blank) told a Press 
conference in London that the attitude of those South Africans who con- 
tended that people contributing to the Defence Fund were supporting 
people who were treasonable disclosed ignorance of the law. “It is equi- 
valent to saying before the trial begins that the accused are guilty of 
treason. It is a most damnable thing of a type that all civilizations have 
fought against since civilization started.’’ (Manchester Guardian, July 10, 
1958.) 

The Pretoria News (May 15, 1958) reported that the Athlone C.1.D. 
were investigating a complaint by Mr. Alex la Guma, one of the accused 
in the treason trial, that someone had fired two shots through the window 
of his study, slightly injuring him. The Officer Commanding the Athlone 
C.I.D. said that a charge of assault with intent to commit grievous bodily 
harm had been laid by Mr. La Guma, who said he had received a threaten- 
ing note since the shooting: “Sorry we missed you. We will call again. The 
Patriots.”” He had given it to the police and had asked for protection. 

Mr. La Guma is a columnist, reporter and photographer with the 
Cape Town weekly newspaper New Age. 

Customs authorities have confiscated twenty-five copies of The South 
African Treason Trial consigned to Mr. Lionel Forman, joint author of the 
book with Mr. E. D. Sachs, on the ground that it is “objectionable”. Mr. 
Forman is one of the accused and Mr. Sachs is a former South African 
trade unionist now living in England. (The Times, July 9, 1958.) 
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Congress Movement 


New Age (June 12 and 19, 1958) wrote: “Forty-eight Congressmen and 
women of all races are appearing in court in Johannesburg and Cape 
Town on charges arising from the stay-at-home campaign.’ They are 
charged under the Criminal Laws Amendment Act in that, it is alleged, 
they incited people to commit certain offences by way of protest. The 
present trials are the biggest of a series of similar trials which have been 
conducted in other towns all over South Africa. 

“The Criminal Laws Amendment Act was passed in 1953 to crush the 
Defiance Campaign and provides for severe penalities. Recently it has been 
used in connexion with the burning of passes by African women. 

“In the Cape Town trial, in which twenty-three men are accused, four 
advocates have been briefed for the defence, and the case will be one of 
the biggest political trials in recent Cape Town history. Half an hour after 
the case opened . . . the charge of incitement to strike was dropped by the 
prosecutor. 

“In the Johannesburg case the Crown alleges that the accused acted 
together with the members of the A.N.C., Transvaal Indian Congress, the 
Congress of Democrats, the S.A. Coloured People’s Organization, the 
S.A. Congress of Trade Unions and the £1 a Day Committee and incited 
workers on the Rand and Vereeniging to commit offences by way of pro- 
test. 

“The offences are: (1) The contravention of the Native Settlement of 
Disputes Act which makes certain types of strikes illegal for Africans. 
(2) Contravention of the Masters and Servants Act which inter alia makes 
it illegal for domestic servants to leave their places of work without per- 
mission. (3) Contravention of the Riotous Assemblies Act (1956) which 
makes it illegal for people employed in essential services to go on strike. 

“It is evident from the way the Crown has gone about preparing the 
case that it attaches great importance to this trial. New Age is reliably in- 
formed that in Johannesburg the Crown intends calling 198 witnesses 
drawn from the police force, workers and other people, and intends to 
hand in hundreds of documents as exhibits. The Crown also relies on 
evidence of speeches made and leaflets distributed between September last 
year and April 14, 1958. 

“*. . . Many people have dubbed [the Johannesburg trial] a ‘Miniature 
treason trial’. . . . New Age is reliably informed that the defence will 
oppose strongly the leading of evidence which . . . appears irrelevant to 
the charge.” 


The Sunday Express (June 29, 1958) wrote: “For the first time for some 
years, June 26 passed off . . . without attempts by the African National 
Congress and its allies to stage big demonstrations. In recent years this 
date—the anniversary of the beginning of the passive resistance campaign 
in 1952—has been the occasion for organized protests that have gone far 
enough to affect industry and commerce. This year, however, after its 
failure to secure a general stoppage of work last April, the Congress move- 
ment has had to reconsider its tactics, with a result not yet known. 

“This, then, is surely the right moment for the Government to make 
some sort of gesture towards the Non-Europeans. In a trial of strength the 
Government will no doubt always win the day, but who wants trials of 
strength to continue year after year? What all men of goodwill want to 
see is less coercion and more co-operation in race relations. . . . 

“Even people who are deaf to all pleas for political rights for Non- 
Europeans do not want to see homes uprooted, trade destroyed, and 
places of religious worship abandoned in order that race theory can be 
carried to extreme lengths.” 

In a special article in Contact (June 28, 1958), Richard Radex wrote: 
“The A.N.C. ought now to refrain from trying to make further dramatic 
impact on the public. It should rather set about its next tasks in a mood of 
quiet determination. Translated into concrete terms, this means activity 
on a local scale, even activities confined to small groups. Such groups in 
the localities, urban or rural, should, of course, be stimulated and assisted 
from a central point, but they ought not to and cannot be dominated from 
a distant office. . . . 

“On a local or regional scale it should be possible to win a degree of 
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success which is beyond the reach of the national organization. Municipal 
rents and irksome regulations; housing in the squalor of peri-urban areas; 
overcrowding on the tired land in the reserves—these are the kind of sub- 
jects that local A.N.C. leaders should hammer away at; and also at 
political education. 

“This sort of work is, of course, much less exciting and much less 
spectacular than the big public campaigns that have fed the appetite for 
publicity. Yet in the long run they may well produce better fruits. And a 
long run it will certainly be. No truer remark has been made lately than 
the observation that ‘there is no revolution round the corner in South 
Africa’. It is hard to face this fact, but the sooner everyone opposed to the 
Nationalists does admit its implications, the brighter will grow the pros- 
pect of change. . . .” 


University ‘‘Apartheid’”: 

South Africa (June 21, 1958) reported that details of the Government’s 
new draft of the University Apartheid Bill, expected to come before Parlia- 
ment this session, had been given in the Afrikaans newspaper, Die Trans- 
valer. The report stressed the fact that the councils and senates of the 
Non-White State universities would consist of Europeans, with advisory 
bodies of Non-Whites to assist them. In time, the Non-White bodies would 
take over, gradually, the duties of the White senates and councils. 

The new Bill made provision for the present vu, *n” universities (Wits 
and Cape Town) to remain open to Non-Whites for a time. A date would 
be set, after which no more Non-Whites would be admitted. The principle 
of university apartheid would not be changed in any way by this new Bill. 
The universities would still be controlled by the State departments, and 
would have no autonomous powers. 

A new provision of the Bill was a clause permitting two categories of 
lecturers in each Non-White university. Staff members who did not accept 
State discipline would be placed on a different footing to those who 
accepted it. 

A feature of the new Bill was the fact that it did not take into considera- 
tion a great deal of the evidence presented to the commission which had 
investigated university apartheid. 

The Star (June 22, 1958) reported that the Durban Medical School 
would be “‘left with the University of Natal and not taken over by the 
State”. 

Under the headline “Victim of Apartheid” the Manchester Guardian 
(May 20, 1958) wrote: “A student who cannot attend a South African 
university because of the Government's apartheid policy is expected at 
Cambridge in October. The Cambridge Association, replying to a ques- 
tionnaire from the central council of the Association of University 
Teachers on raising funds to help South African students who are denied 
entry to universities to come to Britain to complete university courses, also 
discloses that £2,000 has already been collected there. 

“If the scheme proves successful, it is proposed to put the scholarship 
on a permanent basis by means of a capital endowment. Local associations 
of many other universities have written supporting either the establish- 
ment of a central fund or local efforts. 

“The Sheffield branch of the A.U.T. has written a special memorandum 
containing an ‘emphatic protest’ against the South African Government’s 
racial policy and a plan of ‘practical steps’. The branch wants first a 
‘powerful committee’ to find out the best way of helping Coloured stu- 
dents.” 

The Star (May 30, 1958) quoted a letter from the chairman of the 
Southampton University Students’ Union, which said: “The Students’ 
Union is trying to raise £1,500 to maintain a [South African] Non-White 
at the university for three years. The appeal is sponsored by, among 
others, the Archbishop of Cape Town, the Duke of Wellington, Countess 
Mountbatten, Father Trevor Huddleston, Members of Parliament and 
Church leaders. The Students’ Union has appointed the vice-principal of 
the University of the Witwatersrand as its adviser.” 

The S.R.C. of the University of Natal has passed a resolution stating: 
“That this student body favours racially integrated university education 
and consequently requests the University authorities to open the gates of 
the Pietermaritzburg section of the University . . . to undergraduates 
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and graduates irrespective of colour.” In 1954 a similar motion was re- 
jected by the Pietermaritzburg students. Two years later they voted in 
favour of “asking the Principal to exercise his authority to admit post- 
graduate Non-European students to non-segregated classes as soon as 
possible”’. (Contact, June 14,1958.) . 

The Rand Daily Mail (June 18, 1958) said that students of the Uni- 
versity of the Witwatersrand had voted against allowing the Afrikaanse 
Studente Bond (A.S.B.) to form a ‘‘closed” branch on the university 
campus. Voting was 2,044 (80 per cent) against and 478 in favour. Sixty 
per cent of the student body took part in the special referendum called to 
settle the issue. This was the highest percentage student poll for many 
years. 

The result was an overwhelming victory of the Students’ Representa- 
tive Council, which refused the A.S.B. permission to form a branch on the 
campus unless students of all races, languages and creeds were permitted 
to join. 

Mr. Magnus Gunther, president of the S.R.C., said: “The result shows 
that Wits will clearly not tolerate any ‘back door’ attempt to introduce 
apartheid at this university.” 


Other Forms of ‘‘Apartheid’’ 
Nurses and Lawyers 

Dr. O. D. Wollheim (warden of Cafda) told the annual meeting of the 
Western Province branch of the South African Nursing Association that 
nurses had set their faces against racial segregation within their profes- 
sion.’ They had stayed away from a special meeting called to establish 
separate branches and many felt so strongly about the question that they 
had refused to vote in the general election. 

Nurses had, in effect, been told that they were first Europeans, Natives 
or Coloured people and only then nurses. 

“I would like to warn the nursing profession that the Nursing Act has 
the gravest possible implications for the profession. Its full effects have not 
yet been felt, and there are likely to be further repercussions in the future.” 
(Star, May 7, 1958.) 

Contact (June 14, 1958) wrote: “. . . Even though identity numbers 
are no longer required by the S.A. Nursing Council (at any rate at pre- 
sent), many Non-White nurses are opposed to filling in the [new registra- 
tion] forms on the ground that these forms require particulars needed for 
the keeping of separate racial registers. 

“It is not only Non-White nurses who object. A European nurse 
[A. A. S. Slater] has returned her form with an accompanying letter: 
*. . . As I do not wish my name to appear on a register which excludes 
fully trained nurses on account of their colour, I hereby forfeit my regis- 
tration and all rights and privileges appertaining thereto.’ ” 

Contact (June 14, 1958) wrote: “‘The International Council of Nurses 
has not yet had occasion to comment on the Nursing Act, since the con- 
stitution of S.A.N.A. has to be revised, in accordance with the Act, and 
then resubmitted to the Constitution and the Membership Committees of 
I.C.N. Till then no one can predict with certainty whether S.A.N.A. will 
still be recognized as the representative nursing body for South Africa on 
I.C.N. S.A.N.A. worked hard, before the Act became law, to secure its 
continued recognition by I.C.N., by retaining Non-White nurses in the 
Association (though depriving them of all representation and powers of 
election in it). And the inconsistency—of trying to present S.A.N.A. to 
the outside world as a multi-racial body when all control had been taken 
into the hands of the White group—was enough to make Dr. W. M. 
Eiselen (Under-Secretary for Native Affairs) retort that it would have been 
more ‘honest’ (that was his word) to have had separate, racial associations. 
That would certainly have represented the facts; but it would have guar- 
anteed that I.C.N. withdrew recognition from S.A.N.A. 

“The Nursing Act has dubbed S.A.N.A. as ‘non-racial’: but the out- 
side world is not likely to be deceived. Various comments have appeared 
overseas to this effect. Moreover, the General Council of Nursing for 
England and Wales (one of the most prominent nursing bodies in the 
world) on January 24 passed a resolution regretting the provisions of the 
Act ‘which discriminates between White persons, Coloured persons and 
Natives.’ ” 
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Mrs. C. Searle, Director of Nursing Services for the Transvaal, said 
that nursing training in the Transvaal would be reorganized to produce 
several ranks of nurses, with equal opportunities in all ranks for Europeans 
and Non-Europeans. 

The ranks would be: Nursing officers, highly trained in administration 
and clinical work; general nursing officers; nursing auxiliaries, N.C.O.s; 
and other nurses, “other ranks”. 

European and Non-European nurses would have the same training and 
promotion opportunities, on parallel lines of development. 

The 8,900 nursing posts in the Transvaal would be filled as to 20 per 
cent by “officers”, 25 per cent by students; 25 per cent by auxiliary 
“N.C.O.s”, and 30 per cent by semi-skilled nurses and auxiliaries in train- 
ing. (Rand Daily Mail, May 12, 1958.) 


The Baragwanath Non-White Hospital, seven miles from Johannes- 
burg, celebrated its tenth anniversary in May. It is the largest of all hospitals 
on the African continent, and one of the largest specialist hospitals in the 
world. 

Modern South Africa (June 1958) wrote: “These figures give some idea 
of its size: beds: 1,640, soon to be increased by 740; patients: nearly 
500,000 a year; doctors: 162 full-time (including sixteen Non-Whites), half 
of whom are specialists, the other half being trained as specialists; nurses: 
866, of whom 841 are Non-Whites; wards: forty-six; theatres: ten. (The 
new main theatre block, which cost £240,000, is the finest on the African 
continent.) 

“This enormous institution provides specialist services for the 4 million 
Non-Whites of the Transvaal, and in particular for those living on the 
Witwatersrand. The cost of maintaining the hospital—approximately 
£1-5 million annually, excluding capital expenditure—is provided by the 
Transvaal Provincial Administration. All services to patients are free. . . 

“The Administrator of the Transvaal (Dr. W. Nicol) claims that Barag- 


wanath is living proof of the Union’s desire to render service to every 
section of its mixed community.” 


An entire issue of Medical Proceedings, the South African journal for 
doctors, was devoted to the work done at Baragwanath. One article (a 
survey of child diseases) stated that while institutions like Baragwanath 
played an important role in health education there was an urgent need for 
more intensive propaganda of public health measures. Thousands of 
African babies died in Johannesburg because of bad housing, poor sanita- 
tion, illiteracy and ignorance of food values. In summer more than 100 
Native children died each month from diarrhoea alone. Johannesburg was 
no exception to other parts of Africa where preventable diseases were 
responsible for a high death-rate among African children. 

The survey reported ‘ta profound change in the attitude of the Bantu 
mother towards modern medicine”. Her faith in Baragwanath Hospital 
was now firmly established. She had growing confidence in the health 
advice given by the Johannesburg Municipality. There was every hope that 
many of the preventable diseases now common would become of less 
importance during the next twenty years. (Star, May 23, 1958.) 

Another article, written by the Senior Principal of the Nursing College 
at Baragwanath Hospital, Sister-Tutor E. W. Petersen, said that African 
nurses, whose standard of work and examinations passed were equal to 
those of White nurses, had many more difficult obstacles to overcome. 

The African student nurse must not only adjust to the highly exacting 
professional and ethical standards of a hospital environment (adjustment 
to this environment often overtaxed the ability of a White girl) but she 
must in addition learn to accept the alien ways and clashing beliefs of 
others of her own race. 

“If the ability to adjust to new situations is a factor of intelligence, then 
the fact that these difficult adjustments are made with so little discernible 
signs of stress must indicate an endowment to a high degree with this 
particular factor.” 

Once the pre-nursing course adjustments were made, there was “‘ab- 
solutely no need to consider a special syllabus to meet the needs of 
African nurses”. (Rand Daily Mail, June 2, 1958.) 


The Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph (June 2, 1958) 
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wrote: “An appeal to White South Africans not to interfere with ambu- 
lance men, whatever their race, was made by Mr. James Low, chief of 
Johannesburg’s ambulance services. He cited a case in which colour pre- 
judice led to the death of an injured man. The incident occurred as a 
European lay badly injured in the street, after a car accident. An ambulance 
of the city’s African health services passed the spot and stopped. The 
African driver, who held a First Aid certificate, tried to help. He was 
slapped by a White by-stander and told to leave. No one else was qualified 
to give first aid, but when the driver tried to advise, he was told to keep 
quiet. The victim died in hospital from loss of blood. 

“In another case a White South African boy lay in a street with both 
legs broken, screaming with pain, but a passing African ambulance was 
prevented by onlookers, in the interests of apartheid, from taking him to 
hospital, though nobody else was prepared to do so. 

“I have evidence of two similar cases, in which two African women 
were lying in the street and were left there because White ambulances had 
come in answer to the first calls. . . . 


“South African medical services are sincerely perturbed by these out- 
crops of racial strife.”’ 


Contact (June 28, 1958) wrote: “Recent developments show that Dr. 
Verwoerd is anxious to prevent African lawyers from building up their 
practices in direct competition with White lawyers.' Mr. C. M. Kobus, an 
African attorney who has been practising in Cape Town for the past four 
years, has been threatened with prosecution if he does not move out of his 
Offices in the central area. Mr. Ndhlovu, a Cape advocate, is in a similar 
plight, and Mr. Duma Nokwe in Johannesburg has been refused the right 
to occupy a room in His Majesty’s Buildings, which houses all the other 
members of the Bar. This refusal occurred in spite of the fact that since 
Mr. Nokwe has refrained from pressing his claim to use the common 
room and restaurant, the Bar has not objected to his leasing a room like 
everyone else. . . .” 

(The Cape Town City Council unanimously adopted a motion asking 
the Native Affairs Committee “to report on the question of making repre- 
sentation to the authorities for the withdrawal of the notice served on 
Mr. Kobus”.) 

“The Native Affairs Department has also tried to deprive Africans of 
their right to pay lawyers for advice and help when in trouble with the 
pass laws. It made a regulation to the effect that attorneys or other agents 
could not accept payment for rendering such services. This was the law for 
a time until a Transvaal firm challenged the validity of the regulation 
and got the Supreme Court to nullify it on the ground that the Department 
had no power to interfere with the legal profession. . . . 

“From the point of view of administrative officials, lawyers are a 
nuisance. By making inquiries and demands on behalf of Africans with a 
grievance, attorneys can insist on getting an adequate answer and on the 
maintenance of the rule of law. But more and more Native Commissioners 
and location superintendents want to exercise an unfettered discretion in 
applying their already terribly wide powers over Africans. They hate to 
see the courts uphold the contentions of ordinary Africans (represented by 
attorneys) against their authority. . . . 

“Another ‘danger’ recently foreseen by the Native Affairs Department 
is that if all the cases involving the pass laws or other merely technical 
offences were defended by lawyers, the courts in the big, crowded centres 
would soon come to a standstill. This has almost happened whenever a team 
of lawyers appeared to defend a cluster of clients. Cases of this type cannot 
be disposed of one every three minutes if the accused have legal aid. 

“These and other considerations are now likely to make the Depart- 
ment complete its preparations to put a startling new Bill before Parlia- 
ment. The Bill will establish Bantu urban authorities in place of the old 
advisory boards and it will probably give Chiefs or their nominated 
counsellors certain rights hitherto held by elected representatives of 
the people. . . . Tucked away somewhere in a complex Bill will be 
‘tribal courts’, which will have the power to hear a certain range of 
criminal cases and also civil litigation involving Africans. African lawyers 
will have a monopoly of the right to appear in ‘their own courts’. 

“The technical legal obstacles in the way of this play may delay it for 
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some time yet, but Mr. Swart and Dr. Verwoerd are sure that it can be 
made to work, even in the face of-strong opposition expected from 
Africans and from the legal profession.” 

Social and Cultural 

The Taxi Drivers Association, representing Non-European taxi drivers 
in the Cape Peninsula, decided to sponsor a national conference of taxi 
owners and drivers to discuss taxi apartheid. 

The chairman, Mr. O. Adams, said that, although the Attorney 
General had stated that taxi drivers who violated the apartheid regulations 
would not, for technical reasons, be prosecuted, it was expected that the 
loopholes in the existing law would be closed soon. (Rand Daily Mail, 
May 26, 1958.) 

Two Indians, K. S. Moodley, a taxi operator, and M. Moodley, his 
driver, were fined £10 (or twenty days’ imprisonment) and £5 (or ten days’ 
imprisonment) in the Durban Magistrate’s Court for carrying a European 
passenger without a certificate authorizing them to do so. Half the sentences 
were suspended for two years on condition that they were not convicted 
of similar offences committed in that time. Notice of appeal was given. 
(Pretoria News, May 27, 1958.) 


The Star (June 24, 1958) wrote: “Maritzburg has a multi-racial hotel, 
probably the only one of its kind in the Union, situated unobtrusively in 
Victoria Street—about the fringe of the Indian area. This little-publicized 
hotel has opened its doors to ‘everyone legally entitled to enter licensed 
premises’, and promises ‘equality of treatment’ to its European, Coloured 
and Indian [clients]. It has been operating for some months now and is fast 
becoming a mecca for students and businessmen of all races who like to 
drink together. There is a communal dining hall and a small lounge is 
provided for private parties. 

“Behind the experiment is the owner, Mr. Frank Pretorius, a Cape- 
born businessman. He said: “The idea first came to me about a year ago. I 
noticed so many Non-European businessmen travelling around without a 
place to stay or a place to have a drink with friends of other races. Also, I 
am a keen student of race relations, and this is an experiment’. . . . 

*‘Although eating and drinking facilities are inter-racial, the hotel pro- 
vides accommodation for Non-Europeans only. An hotel of this type is 
permissible by law, and although police have watched the place sus- 
piciously there have been no incidents.” 


A full scale all-African musical, based on the life of the gangster-boxer 
“King Kong” (Ezekiel Dhalmini) will be seen at the Witwatersrand 
University Great Hall next February. Harry Bloom—author of Episode— 
and Clive Menell wrote the book ; Pat Williams, a woman journalist, wrote 
the lyrics; and Todd Matshikiza, the African composer, wrote the music— 
“a new, almost unique, ‘township’ music”’. 

The stars of the African and Township Jazz groups will form the cast 
and the show will be produced by Leon Gluckman under the auspices of 
the Union of Southern African Artists. Proceeds will be devoted to the 
training of township musicians. (Rand Daily Mail, June 27, 1958.) 

Mr. Gluckman emphasized that this production was “an independent 
project and, except by implication, [had] nothing to do with a deliberate 
policy in the field of race relations”. He added: “In a country where the 
political climate is so angry and race relations so unhappy, the theatre, 
which is non-political and deals in universal values, can make a substantial 
contribution to a better understanding between White and Black. In this 
connexion it is encouraging that the South African Association of Theatri- 
cal Managements now accepts the principle of playing to African audiences 
wherever possible.” (Sunday Express, June 1, 1958.) 

Golden City Post (June 1, 1958) reported that Taubie Kushlick’s pro- 
duction of “The Rope Dancers” by Morton Wishengrad would be shown 
at the Bantu Men’s Social Centre, Johannesburg, for one night after com- 
pleting its run in a European theatre. The cast included Leon Gluckman 
and Lydia Lindeque (wife of Uys Krige). The African audience would see 
“the entire play, with sets”. 


The Star (June 5, 1958) reported: “The colour bar in South African 
soccer! is to remain undisturbed. When the International Federation of 
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Football Associations (F.I.F.A.) . . . took a vote on the subject in Stock- 
holm most of the seventy countries represented at its congress abstained. 
Of those which did vote twenty-three opposed the application by the South 
African Soccer Federation (an inter-racial organization) to be admitted 
to F.I.F.A. and only three or four supported it.” 

The S.A.S.F. said that F.I.F.A.’s refusal of its application for member- 
ship was preferable to acceptance of a subservient associate membership 
through the Football Association of Southern Africa, “with no say what- 
ever”. By accepting a compromise on these lines the S.A.S.F. would be- 
come a mere ward of F.A.S.A., and would place itself in a worse position 
than at present. 

“We did not expect complete victory at this year’s F.I.F.A. congress, 
because we were aware of the strong ties between the F.A.S.A. and the 
English Football Association, which sponsored F.A.S.A.’s membership in 
1952.” The English Football Association held a “big sway” in the F.I.F.A. 
executive. 

Mr. George Singh, secretary of the S.A.S.F., said that the Federation 
would continue its fight for full international recognition. Since the 
F.I.F.A. decision had been made known, a number of people had sug- 
gested to the Federation that Non-Europeans should not patronize big 
representative matches sponsored by the F.A.S.A. He was unable to com- 
ment on this suggestion until his Federation met in July. (Rand Daily 
Mail, June 7, 1958.) 

“Jan Burger” (Star, June 6, 1958) wrote: “‘The uneasy stirring we have 
experienced with the table tennis’ and soccer people are only the far-off 
rumblings of the gathering storm. At the moment we can put off the 
agitation with the valid argument that very few Non-White sportsmen are 
good enough yet to be included in an international side. The day may 
come, however, when the Non-Whites may demand to put this assertion 
to the test. They may want to pit their strength against ours. 

“‘Certain statistics at my disposal reveal that we may be rudely shocked, 
should such a test of prowess ever materialize. Steward Monagahn of 
Johannesburg has covered the three miles in 14 min.—15-8 sec. better than 
John Roberts’s South African record. Willie Peeck of Cape Town has done 
the 100 yds. in 9-6 sec. A Coloured cyclist, Japie Jenecke, put up a faster 
time for the five miles event than Tommy Shardelow, the Springbok. 
Jenecke’s time is 10 min. 26 sec.—7-4 sec. less than that of Shardelow. . . . 

“In chats I have had with these Non-White athletes from time to time 
they have denied that they want to sleep and eat with Whites. But there 
is a growing desire among them to represent their country, too, if they are 
good enough. This is the crux of the matter. . . . 

“I cannot see how we shall eventually be able to avoid sending a 
separate team of Non-Whites to Empire and Olympic Games. To bring 
this about White sporting organizations will have to persuade the inter- 
national bodies to which they are affiliated to change their constitution so 
as to admit the Non-White organizations of South Africa also to member- 
ship.” 

The Star (June 11, 1958) reported that for the first time in the history of 
South African sport a tour had been arranged for a Non-European team. 
It was a combined team of athletes and footballers and would compete in 
athletic meetings and football matches on the Copperbelt. A reciprocal 
tour of the Union in 1959 was being arranged. The present tour had been 
organized jointly by the South African Bantu Amateur Athletic Associa- 
tion (S.A.B.A.A.A.) and the Copperbelt African Athletic and Football 
Association. 

The S.A.B.A.A.A., the controlling body for African athletics, was 
formed in 1949 and last year “obtained partial affiliation” to the South 
African Amateur Athletic Council. It had now applied for full affiliation. 
If this request were granted, the African group would be “represented by 
White delegates”. (Star, May 27, 1958.) 

Bantu Education” 

Mr. C. V. Prinsloo, Chief Information Officer, Department of Native 
Affairs, said that Africans in South Africa were progressing towards com- 
plete literacy at a faster rate than any other group of Coloured people in 
Africa or India. At present 52 per cent of African children attended 
schools—1,263,138 pupils—and within twenty years illiteracy would be 
wiped out in South Africa. 
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The great increase in the number of African children at school was due 
chiefly to two factors; the introduction wherever possible of the two- 
session system and the swift increase in the numbers of African women 
teachers for the lower grades. There were 6,000 student teachers at training 
colleges, and about 2,000 graduated every year. 

In 1952, a U.N.E.S.C.O. report put the literacy rate among South 
African Africans at 21-8 per cent. Mr. Prinsloo estimated that this had 
risen today to about 35 per cent. (Rand Daily Mail, May 14, 1958.) 

The Rand Daily Mail (May 15, 1958) wrote: “The rise in the literacy 
rate in the last few years is one of the most heartening social trends, casting 
a ray of hope on the often grey landscape of race relations. . . . [But] the 
end of illiteracy is only the beginning of a whole people’s struggle towards 
civilization; and the fear of many educationists is that the present African 
schooling system is too narrow in conception. . . . 


Mr. T. A. Blakely, chairman of the Durban City Council’s Native 
Administration Committee, said that twenty-three African night schools in 
the Durban area, catering for 3,500 adult scholars a year, had been forced 
to close down by new regulations under the Bantu Education Act. The 
majority of the schools were more than twenty years old—some had run 
for half a century. They were subsidized by both the Government and the 
City Council. 

The new regulations came into force on January | this year and laid 
down that each individual school had to be registered with the Bantu 
Education Department. Last year the Government withdrew its subsidy 
to the organization, and now Dr. Verwoerd, had also turned down an 
application by the Durban City Council to contribute a grant of not more 
than £2,500 a year to the schools. 

Mr. Blakely said the effect of the regulations had been to destroy the 
facilities available for the teaching of Native adults who worked during 
the day. The new arrangements were so cumbersome that there was 
“practically no hope for a successful revival of the schools”. (Star, May 
22, 1958.) 

The Rand Daily Mail (May 30, 1958) reported that children throughout 
the Transvaal were going through their first winter on the 3d. school-meal 
plan. Reductions made in the school-feeding budget last March were 
saving the Province £200,000 a year. 

The headmistress of a school in a working-class area of Johannesburg 
said that the 3d. allowance paid for a third of a pint of milk. To help the 
children over the winter months her school was asking parents to contri- 
bute 2s. 6d. a month for school-feeding, but many had said that they could 
not afford this. A number of children in the school were certified to be 
suffering from malnutrition, and there had been a noticeable increase in 
scurvy and veld sores since the daily ration of fruit had been taken away. 

Miss C.C. Scott Smith, organizing secretary of the African Children’s 
Feeding Scheme, said that the children who suffered most from the cold 
weather were the vast majority of Johannesburg’s African children who 
received no school-feeding at all. The organization provided meals for 
13,000 children at their feeding centres and a wholesome drink once a day 
for children at a number of schools. 


At a meeting convened by the Mayor, Councillor A. Addleson, East 
London citizens formed a committee to raise nmroney for a school-feeding 
scheme to meet the needs of under-privileged European and Non-Euro- 
pean children. The meeting passed a resolution urging the Administrator 
to restore the Provincial feeding scheme, at least for the children of lower 
income groups. (Contact, June 28, 1958.) 

A similar committee was set up in Pretoria. It provided bread for about 
4,000 African children at Vlakfontein schools from Grade I to Standard II, 
at a cost of £150 monthly. Its aim was to extend the service to the 6,000 
other schoolchildren in the same category in Lady Selborne and Atteridge- 
ville. It hoped to provide the children with soup instead of bread during 
the coldest months of the year. (Pretoria News, June 24, 1958.) 

Group Areas! 

Group areas were proclaimed in Durban, Pretoria, and other parts of 

the Transvaal on June 6. In Durban, other races living or tfading in areas 


reserved for Whites were given a year in which to move. 
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The proclamation affecting Pretoria set aside one area (Derdepoort) for 
immediate occupation and ownership by Coloured people, one (Claudius) 
for Indians and ten—including the municipal area and most of the sur- 
rounding suburbs—for Europeans. Those affected were given a year and 
in a few places three years in which to move. The present Cape Coloured 
location was proclaimed a White area and its Coloured community given 
seven years in which to move. 

The African township of Lady Selborne was stated to be a “proposed 
White area” and part of Mooiplaats (near Claudius) a “proposed Indian 
area”. This announcement constituted a warning to present occupants 
although they would not be affected until a proclamation had been issued 
and a date set for their removal. 

Two small portions of the “Asiatic Bazaar” including that in which the 
Indian and Coloured schools were situated, were to be White areas. While 
all Indians would eventually have to live in Claudius-Mooiplaats, they 
would presumably retain their business rights in the “unproclaimed” por- 
tions of the Bazaar. 

Registered owners or bondholders of property affected by the pro- 
clamations were given thirty days in which to complete certain forms 
required by the Group Areas Development Board. Failure to complete 
the forms carried a fine on conviction of £100 (or six months’ imprison- 
ment). A list of affected properties would be compiled from the forms and 
evaluators appointed to determine “the basic values” of the properties. 
(Star, June 6, and Pretoria News, June 6 and 7, 1958.) 

A memorandum issued by the Institute of Race Relations said that 
severe hardship was imposed on Non-Whites by the proclamation of 
group areas in Pretoria. Apart from a few White families who would have 
to leave the area proclaimed for Indians, the Europeans would “gain 
solidly” at the expense of Coloureds, Indians and Natives. 

The Chinese were not affected, but would need permits to carry on 
trade in their present premises. Badly hit were the 7,300 Indians living in 
the central Prinsloo Street area. Many had owned prosperous businesses 
in the district for generations and a high proportion of their trade was with 
Whites. Now they faced the prospect of moving seven or eight miles out 
of the city to the undeveloped area at Claudius. In this out-of-the-way 
district their chance of White, Coloured or African trade was negligible. 
Africans would lose the only two areas in Pretoria where they had freehold 
rights. The memorandum concluded: “Comment on the equity or other- 
wise of the proclamation is superfluous.” (Sunday Times, June 29, 1958.) 

In a special article in Contact (June 28, 1958) Alan Paton wrote: 
“There are Indian settlements in Durban known as Prospect Hall and 
Riverside. The first Indians settled there in 1865. There was no one else 
there. Now ninety-three years later they are to be moved. There is pro- 
vision for compensation, and this is what is most feared. The authorities 
will attach a ‘basic value’ to the properties after hearing representations 
from both the owner and the Board. From this decision there is no 
appeal. ... 

“No one should have been in any doubt as to the purpose of the Act. 
It was intended to cripple the Indian community. It was intended to cripple 
people who had been brought to the country to assist in its develop- 
ment... . 

“Who blackens the name of South Africa abroad? Those who protest 
against this evil law, or those who made it? It is a sign of our corruption 
that we can even debate such a question.” 

The Pretoria News (June 9, 1958) wrote: “The fault with this Act—a 
basic fault which cannot be hidden or disguised—is that it is deficient in 
natural justice; that in its trail there comes inevitably a tremendous total 
of human misery. . . . We predict . . . that it will soon be found that 
the hardships implicit in the application of the . . . Act to Pretoria will 
certainly not be confined to Indians, Coloureds and Natives. Sections of 
Europeans—inevitably among them numbers of Nationalist supporters— 
must inevitably be affected, directly or indirectly, as well. 

“There is little doubt that the Government was wise indeed in not re- 
leasing this proclamation before the general election on April 16. By 
delaying as they have done they have once again demonstrated their com- 
plete mastery of cynical party tactics.” 

A number of prominent Durban Europeans signed a statement to say 
they shared the distress of the 100,000 Durban citizens who would even- 
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tually be uprooted from their homes under the Group Areas Act. The 
statement said: “We are sure that the community's sense of justice and 
humanity will be shocked by the inequality of the sacrifice falling upon the 
Non-European citizens of Durban. We respond to the Indian appeal and 
commend it to our fellow citizens.” (Rand Daily Mail, June 26, 1958.) 

More than 10,000 people including some Europeans, but mostly Asians, 
attended a mass demonstration to protest against the application of the 
group areas legislation to Asians in the Durham area, who compose more 
than one-third of the local population. A day of prayer was also observed 
in mosques and temples, and many thousands of Asians stayed away from 
work. The schools were almost deserted as part of the widespread protest. 
(The Times, June 27, 1958.) 

In a dispatch to the News Chronicle (June 27, 1958) Stanley Uys said 
observers had described this demonstration as the biggest Indian political 
demonstration in South Africa since similar protests in 1946. Indians had 
also demonstrated in Pretoria where, it was reported, Indian investments 
totalling £10 million were threatened. 

The Durban proclamations were estimated to affect 100,000 Africans 
and 50,000 Indians. Indian property-owners had declared they would be 
dispossessed of property and land worth more than £15 million. No one 
knew where the Indians were to go. Existing areas were congested, and 
“new ones would mean ruin”. 

All over South Africa Indian communities had to be uprooted. In 
scores of smaller towns entire Indian settlements were to be evicted and 
dumped on the veld. Trading in towns was prohibited, and the settlements 
faced economic ruin. Indian leaders had accused the Strydom Government 
of deliberately seeking to impoverish South Africa’s 400,000 Indians to 
reduce them to the status of labourers. They described the Group Areas 
Act as one of the “most diabolical instruments of oppression” ever 
devised. 

The Times (June 26 and July 2, 1958) wrote: “‘The South African 
Government is running into a dangerous new problem in applying the 
Group Areas Act—the fate of mosques which fall into group areas allo- 
cated to Whites. . . . There is a beautiful little mosque in the centre of 
Pretoria, which has now been declared a White area; Cape Town and 
Durham have similar problems. 

“Islamic law forbids Muslims to sell or demolish mosques, and if the 
Government expropriate the buildings they run the risk of offending 
Muslims everywhere. The longer term problem is that the land on which 
a mosque stands must pass into White ownership, but under Islamic law 
a mosque cannot stand on land owned by an unbeliever. . . . 

“It is usual under the Group Areas Act that, one year after an area has 
been declared White, Asians in it are forbidden to worship at a mosque, 
unless its controlling body has a permit. . . . 

“The Group Areas Board announced that Muslims will only have to 
apply for one permit for occupation and ownership of mosques in White 
areas, and will not have to renew them annually. Muslims have stated their 
intention to ignore the permit system, as they hold that their mosques 
cannot be controlled by a permit system. The Board says . . . the permit 
would be cancelled only when Muslims found it inconvenient to worship 
in White areas and were able to carry on their religious services in their 
own Indian areas.” 

The Natal Indian Congress, the Natal Indian Organization, and the 
Durban Combined Indian Ratepayers’ Association decided to contest in 
the Supreme Court the validity of the Durban proclamation. They adopted 
a resolution calling upon the Indians of South Africa to petition Parlia- 
ment and call for the immediate de-proclamation of zoned areas. The city 
council would be asked to join the Indian community in this appeal. (Rand 
Daily Mail, June 29, 1958.) 

Pretoria News (July 1, 1958) wrote: “A number of churchmen have re- 
acted favourably to [a] call made by Professor P. V. Pistorius, of Pretoria 
University, for a committee to investigate the implications of the applica- 
tion of the Group Areas Act to Indians in Pretoria. The professor said the 
committee should preferably consist of church leaders and if they found 
that the Act would mean privation and starvation to innocent people, they 
should take whatever measures [were] in keeping with the demands of 
good citizenship, common humanity and the Christian conscience.” 

Professor Pistorius said . . . he had received many telephone calls 











welcoming his proposal and he invited churchmen to express themselves 
in favour or against it. “This would not be a biased committee but a purely 
fact-finding one of responsible people to inform us as to the moral impli- 
cations of this thing to the Indian people.” He said he was pleased with the 
initial response. 

Labour and Industry 

The Star (May 23, 1958) wrote that the first job reservation since the 
clothing industry debacle had been announced.’ It provided that for five 
years all drivers of Durban Corporation motor vehicles which cart rub- 
bish, refuse and night-soil must be White. 

The Rand Daily Mail (June 30, 1958) wrote: “The Minister of Labour, 
Senator Jan de Klerk, has ordered the Industrial Tribunal to consider job 
reservation for Europeans in the building industry in the Transvaal and 
Free State. . . . The Tribunal’s investigation will cover all the major 
occupations in the building trade. . . . This decision . . . is the most 
far-reaching since the clothing industry investigations. 

“Last month the Minister ordered the Industrial Tribunal to make a 
survey of the building industry in the Western Cape. . . .” 


The Industrial Reporter of the Rand Daily Mail (May 28, 1958) drew 
attention to the lack of proper communication between industrialists and 
their African employees and suggested that “top management, representa- 
tive Government officials, trade union leaders and responsible African 
leaders [should] meet for a week-long reappraisal . . . [of] South Africa’s 
labour problems. . . .” 

Mr. Alex Hepple wrote (Rand Daily Mail, May 31, 1958): “Such a 
conference should be welcomed. Something must be done sogn to end the 
present unsatisfactory state of affairs. However, care must be taken that 
it is not merely a device to circumvent direct dealing with organized 
African workers. Industrialists are creating most of their own labour 
troubles by stubbornly refusing to negotiate with African trade unions. 
There is no substitute for trade unionism in employer-employee relations. 
There is no more effective liaison than between organized employers and 
organized workers. This is the universally accepted practice. 

“It is simply not good enough for employers to excuse their folly in 
this matter by saying that Africans are not yet ripe for trade unionism, that 
they are easy victims of agitators and that the Government does not want 
employers to deal with African trade unions. Just as Africans can be good 
factory workers so can they be good and responsible trade unionists. 
There is more danger of anarchy and unrest from discontented, frustrated, 
and unorganized workers than from those who have combined together in 
trade unions and have learned to channel their grievances through the 
civilized processes of negotiation and collective bargaining. Perhaps a 
management-labour school as suggested by your industrial reporter could 
examine this subject of African trade [unions] and the need for their legal 
recognition. It is time industrialists had an open and frank discussion on the 
matter.” 


The Star (June 12, 1958) wrote: “Afrikaans trade unions are making 
progress in their aim to take control of the trade union movement. Behind 
them in their ambitious drive to throw out old-established unions is the 
authority of the Industrial Conciliation Act, in which the principle of all- 
White unionism is entrenched. Spearheading the drive is the Blanke 
Bouwerkersvakbond (White Building Workers’ Union). This body was 
established last July. . . . It gained registration in Pretoria for all the 
building and monumental trades and in Klerksdorp for all classes except 
carpenters. It was unsuccessful in Potchefstroom and Witbank. 

“Although the situation is confused, partly because the building trade 
is somewhat migratory, it seems clear from the Act that the new union can 
apply for the older, mixed unions in Pretoria and Klerksdorp to be de- 
registered. That would mean that the Amalgamated Union of Building 
Trade Workers would lose its White members in both areas and become a 
Coloured union there. The same would apply to the Amalgamated Society 
of Woodworkers in Pretoria. The Europeans taken off the books of the 
mixed unions would . . . have the choice of joining the Blanke Bou- 
werkersvakbond or of forfeiting all union benefits. 


“People in the trade union movement say it will not be long before 
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the Blanke Bouwerkersvakbond claims a seat on the industrial council for 
the industry. The ultimate aim of all activity is a powerful federation of 
White unions, completely ruled by National Afrikaners working closely 
with the Government.” 


‘‘Apartheid”’ and Christianity 

The Most Rev. Joost de Blank, Anglican Archbishop of Cape Town, 
said in New York that he believed that because of the needs of industry the 
“flaws in the structure of apartheid would begin to crack the whole 
edifice’. It was certainly not advantageous to industry to have a migrant 
labour force of unskilled Africans, but it seemed to be accepted without 
complaint. Dr. de Blank said it was impossible to talk about South Africa 
without referring to apartheid. “Before I went there I had heard about the 
way this policy was enforced. When I had been there eight months or so, 
it was quite clear to me that whether ultimately the principle of apartheid 
was arguable or not the way in which it was being implemented in many 
areas made for inhumanity and unhappiness. That is why I raised my voice 
in protest.” 

Many Africans equated Christianity with apartheid, and therefore re- 
jected the religion. This had led to a very strong revival of the Moslem 
faith, which was being propagated with tremendous zeal among Africans. 
He planned to make certain that the whole population was within reach 
of the ministrations of the Church. He also wanted to strengthen church 
social work, and train ministers for ‘‘a multi-racial clergy”. (Pretoria 
News, May 30, 1958.) 

In the first sermon of his three-week tour of the United States the 
Archbishop said that the Anglican Church was not condoning race segre- 
gation in South Africa. ““The Church is trying to fight this segregation. It 
recognizes that it must try to meet men’s needs wherever they are found, 
so it must go to where the people are and if a law drives the people apart 
the Church must be there.” He assailed the Dutch Reformed Church as 
giving tacit approval to apartheid, and declared: “It is a sad commentary 
on the work of the Dutch Reformed Church of South Africa that it spends 
a great deal of money on missionary work but believes in keeping African 
and White congregations apart. It has a warped and inaccurate Calvinistic 
outlook.” He criticized the “conventional attitudes” among his country- 
men and assailed the “comfortable belief that God [had] sent the White 
people to South Africa as the trustees of Western civilization”. South 
Africa was “‘a good church-going community”, but while many South 
Africans supported the moral principles of “chastity, honesty, and generos- 
ity” in their “small private world” they found it impossible to be “a brother 
to a man whose skin is of another hue”. (Rand Daily Mail, June 3, 1958.) 

The Dutch Reformed Church in the Transvaal issued a statement say- 
ing that in view of the Archbishop’s attitude, the Church would no longer 
be able to attend the inter-church conference which was to be held in 
December (and in the arranging of which it had taken a leading part). If 
Dr. de Blank withdrew his remarks in public or could show that he was 
misreported, the Church might reconsider its decision. Among other 
comment was the following: 

Dr. Ben Marais, Professor in Theology at the University of Pretoria, 
said he was appalled to read about Dr. de Blank’s latest attack on tie 
D.R.C. In the past he (Dr. Marais) had often taken a stand against trends 
or decisions of his own Church, but as a South African Churchman he 
would not choose the United States to attack the Anglican Church in the 
Union. He accepted Dr. de Blank’s sincerity, but he gravely questioned his 
wisdom. 

Mr. Harry Lawrence, Minister of Justice in the Smuts Government, 
“deplored” the Archbishop's reported remarks. In their full context, he 
said, they might be less offensive, but it would be more in the interests of 
the country if the Archbishop talked outside South Africa a little less. 

The Presbyterian Church of South Africa sent a letter to the D.R.C. 
“strongly deprecating” the statement by Dr. de Blank. Dr. R. H. R. 
Liddell, Moderator of the Presbyterian Church, said the Archbishop's 
statement was obstructing all efforts to obtain co-operation between the 
churches. (Modern South Africa, June 1958.) 

The Central Congregational Church passed a resolution expressing 
regret that the planned inter-church conference might not take place 
“because of the statements of one Church leader overseas”. The resolution 
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said: “We believe that a Christian society must not discriminate against 
any of its citizens on grounds of race or colour. Church leaders must be 
outspoken in their condemnation of any injustice in Church or State, and 
it is their duty to make such protests to the secular government.” (Star, 
June 19, 1958.) 

The Archbishop denied that he had intended any “attack” on the 
Dutch Reformed Church. His statement that the D.R.C. favoured apart- 
heid “‘was not an attack—it was a statement of fact”. He had stressed in 
the sermon that the D.R.C. had spent more money on missions and 
schools than other churches in South Africa, but had also mentioned: 
“They [the members of the Dutch Reformed Church] believe in separate 
development of the races, which none of the other churches feel is the right 
way.” Many members of other churches also believed in segregation. The 
White population generally over several decades had been conditioned to 
believe that the country was really a White paradise where they must keep 
control. (Star, June 10, 1958.) f 

Dr. de Blank said that although he regretted the cancellation of the 
proposed conference of churches in the Union as a result of reports of his 
sermon in New York, he would not, in any case, have encouraged Anglican 
participation in the conference unless he had been given an assurance that 
the “campaign of vilification and abuse” to which he had been subjected 
would be brought to an end and his denial of any violent attack on the 
Dutch Reformed Church accepted. “Certain politicians and certain other 
Christian bodies accepted the story of my attack without bothering to 
verify the facts. In a country where reports are constantly worded to con- 
stitute propaganda, to be thus duped is incredibly stupid. Such nafveté 
indicates a greater measure of charity than of honesty.” 

In the course of a sermon in London, Dr. de Blank said: “If we practise 
our religion seriously, our duty as a Christian may conflict with our duty 
as a citizen—if as a citizen we are asked to do things which are contrary to 
the laws of God. There are countries where the choice has to be made. 
There was no doubt where the Christian’s duty lay in such a case: hé ought, 
as Peter had told the other Apostles “to obey God, not men”. In South 
Africa there were people who separated their religion from their daily life, 
who divorced religion from public responsibility. Any number of people 
in South Africa went to church and prayed regularly, yet were indifferent 
to the fact that there were thousands of other people in the land who had 
few, if any, rights. One trouble was that many people accepted too easily 
the standards of the societies to which they belonged and were blind to the 
demands the Gospel made on them. It was the duty of Christian people to 
question the standards by which they lived. 

The Rt. Rev. Ambrose Reeves, Bishop of Johannesburg, said in 
London that the Church had the inescapable duty of opposing the policies 
at present being pursued in South Africa. These policies, whatever their 
intention, were succeeding only too well in keeping the non-White peoples 
in subordination, and were trying to prevent them from sharing in the 
heritage of Western civilization. 

He said that he spoke after nine years of work in South Africa, a land 
of paradox where one was aware at the same time of its beauty, pleasant 
climate, the hospitality of its people and the growing mass of restrictive 
legislation, the lengthening shadows of mounting racial tension that 
darkened “Sunny South Africa”. Some people rushed in to point out that 
the churches themselves were infested by the very evils which were de- 
nounced in South African society. Others, usually in authority in the State, 
often made the accusation that it was almost treason to South Africa to 
tell the world what was going on there. “We are bound to ask: “Treason to 
whom?’ Certainly not treason to all the 13 million people in South Africa, 

10 million of whom have no voice in the election of their rulers. And cer- 
tainly not treason to those White South Africans who deplore and are 
deeply ashamed of much that is taking place there. One of the main 
reasons for speaking of these things outside our own country is the know- 
ledge that one is speaking on behalf of millions of voteless people, who are 
deliberately being denied any voice in their own affairs.” Of the recent 
election victory of the Nationalist Party, Bishop Reeves said: “No doubt 
the Nationalists were helped in this both by the favourable re-delimitation 
and the fact that the main opposition party put forward a policy which 
appeared to be a modified version of that of the Nationalist Party. Still the 
fact remains that a higher proportion of the White voters than ever before 








were convinced that the only effective way of dealing with the racial prob- 
lems ‘in South Africa was by domination.” The most important reason for 
this trend among White voters was a growing sense of insecurity in South 
Africa, after the Whites had seen what had happened in Kenya, Ghana and 
elsewhere on the African continent. 

“Fearful, and unsure of their future, it is understandable that they 
should support a political party that is determined at all costs to maintain 
White supremacy.” Yet a small percentage of White South African intel- 
lectuals were determined to continue the struggle against present policies. 

Bishop Reeves was addressing a meeting at the Central Hall in London, 
organized by Christian Action. 

Christian World (June 26, 1958) wrote: “. . . [Bishop Reeves] gave full 
credit to municipal and national authorities for the resolute manner in 
which they continued to tackle the gigantic slum clearance problems in 
many African urban areas, and for the way in which the literacy rate among 
Africans had risen in the last six months. Much progress is being made also 
in the fight against tuberculosis, the most serious health problem in South 
Africa. This was the kind of policy encouraged by the more human ex- 
ponents of the apartheid ideology; but Dr. Reeves thought the problem 
facing King Canute on the seashore was child’s play compared with the 
difficulties in the way of complete race separation. Such a gigantic under- 
taking would demand the one thing which is completely lacking in South 
Africa—a real degree of co-operation amongst all sections of the com- 
munity. It must, further, be recognized that present policies are motivated 
by a determination to preserve at all costs “White civilization’ which in 
turn is identified with White supremacy. To achieve this end, more and 
more power is being concentrated in the hands of Cabinet Ministers and 
officials, with less and less control of the use of such power being allowed 
to either the Courts or Parliament.” 


Christopher Gell—Memorial Trust Fund 


People of all races attended the funeral of Christopher Gell in Port 
Elizabeth on May 30. They included representatives of the African 
National Congress and Women’s League and Youth League, Trade Union 
and Nursing organizations, the S.A. Coloured Peoples’ Organization, 
Treason Trials Defence Fund, Liberal Party, Teachers’ League and Group 
Areas Action Committee as well as members of the Indian and White 
communities. 

The Rev. Canon J. P. Gutch in his sermon said: “No longer will the 
complacent be challenged by the uncompromising logic of this modern 
prophet. No longer shall we open our newspaper to read C. W. M. Gell— 
exposing, informing, encouraging, condemning. There are those who 
thought he went too far—those who never dare go far enough. 

“Yet for him there was no ‘far enough’, for to him all men were brothers 
for whom Christ went too far in dying to bring them salvation. . . . No 
orthodox Christian—what true prophet ever is orthodox ?—yet one whose 
light was surely the light of Christ.” 

He described Christopher Gell as “a symbol and embodiment of the 
spirit of freedom, justice and social righteousness”. (Evening Post, May 31, 
1958.) 

Fr. Trevor Huddleston, C.R., in the Church Times (June 6, 1958) de- 
scribed Gell’s career in the Indian Civil Service until he was stricken with 
polio and went to South Africa where from his iron lung “he set himself 
diligently to fight not for himself or his own future (he knew where that 
lay) but for the African people and for justice”’. 

In the Observer (June 1, 1958) Cyril Dunn wrote: “Naturally, Mr. Gell 
often got angry about things and was sometimes depressed. But more often 
than not he reached for the cudgels with glee. Those who went to his much- 
frequented bedside rarely came away with a glum impression of sickness, 
but rather of an immense vitality and of a life cheerfully and usefully 
employed.” 

Sol L. Sidzumo writing from Sophiatown to the Rand Daily Mail 
(June 6, 1958) said: “He had endeared himself to tens of thousands of 
non-Whites in the country, most of whom did not know him in person, but 
through the voice of his prolific pen and the liberal outlook that so greatly 
marked his life to the end.” 

Gell donated his eyes to the S.A. National Council for the Blind. 
The Bishop of Johannesburg, Alan Paton, Julius Lewin, Professor 





Z. K. Matthews, B. B. Ramjee, A. W. Blaxall, and M. A. Warley are 
sponsors of the Christopher Gell Memorial Trust Fund for scholarships 
to assist promising young people of any race or creed. 
Donations should go to the Secretary, P.O. Box 767, Port Elizabeth. 
The Africa Bureau leaflet Apartheid and Ourselves has a “Comment” 
written by Christopher Gell just before he died. 


Black Sash Campaign 


South Africa (July 5, 1958) reported that at a special conference in 
Johannesburg, Black Sash women from all parts of the Union had decided 
to work towards a Constitution in which the fundamental rights of all 
sections of the population would be effectively safeguarded. The Black 
Sash would seek: (1) To develop in the public a realization of the need for 
such a Constitution; (2) To support and encourage those competent to 
prepare blueprints for a new Constitution; and (3) To publicize their find- 
ings. The Black Sash, which was originally established to defend the Con- 
stitution, now recognized that the passing of the Senate Act* had proved 
that the present Constitution was inadequate to “fulfil the needs of our 
multi-racial country”. They decided to shift the emphasis of the organiza- 
tion from passive protests to more positive action. Black Sash women 
would, however, continue to protest and demonstrate against iniquitous 
legislation and to make political enlightenment a major activity in order 
to challenge “long-held and unthinking prejudices”. 


S.A. Freedom Body Formed 


The Sunday Times (June 22, 1958) wrote: “An organization called the 
South African Freedom Association has been formed in London to give 
‘maximum support to the men and women within South Africa who are 
fighting for liberty and tolerance under very difficult circumstances’. 

“The chairman is Dr. Andre Ungar, and the secretary is Mr. E. S. 
(Solly) Sachs. Dr. Ungar was formerly the Rabbi of the Jewish Reform 
Congregation in Port Elizabeth. . . . 

“Mr. Sachs was formerly the general secretary of the Garment Workers’ 
Union.” 

The principal objects of the Association as set out in its Constitution 
are: To render maximum moral, financial, and organizational support to 
industrial, political, and other bodies which are working for a democratic 
South Africa, and to publications opposing oppression and racial intoler- 
ance; to assist victims of persecution and their dependants with legal 
defence; and to keep the people of Britain informed of events in South 
Africa. 

The Association’s address is 51 Deansway, London, N.2. 


Bethal Story 


Contact (June 14, 1958) reported that two African cattle traders, 
Joseph Ndhlovu and Ben Hlatshwayo, both of whom had bought houses 
and settled with their families at Morgenzon in the Bethal district, had been 
ordered by the location superintendent to “stop trying to act like White 
businessmen” and “go to work for a White baas”. Both received a month’s 
notice to quit and their site permits were cancelled. 

When they eventually applied to the Supreme Court for help, the 
attorney representing the superintendent (Mr. H. Kakkuk) and the 
Morgenzon Board “did not dispute a single word of [their] allegations”. 
He said that the eviction notices would be withdrawn and the costs of the 
legal services rendered to them would be.met. Mr. Justice Hiemstron made 
an order of court accordingly. 

Morgenzon was a small milling and farming centre in the heart of the 
Bethal area where farmers were notoriously hungry for cheap labour, and 
these two cases might well be part of a wider pattern. A Transvaal lawyer, 
Mr. Joel Carson, said that he had been “consulted by various African 
clients . . . on similar matters” and that there seemed to be “‘a policy of 
forcing Africans whose homes were in rural areas but who [were] employed 
in the large towns to return to their . . . homes, and of their forcing them 
to work for a White baas”’. 

Mr. Ndhlovu had originally “earned a comparatively good wage” in 
Johannesburg and had been forced by the superintendent to return to 
Morgenzon. 


*DIGEST Ill, 7, and IV, 1. *DIGEST IV, 4. 


Passports 


Mr. William (“Bloke”) Modisane, musical and literary critic of Drum, 
was Offered a passport to the United States by the Special Branch of the 
S.A. Police on condition that he gave them information about a series of 
articles he had written several years ago on the colour bar in South 
African churches. The police wanted him to dictate an affidavit “naming 
all the people involved in the story, the role each had played in it... 
what was to be gained by it [and] who had assigned [him] to do it”. Mr. 
Modisane refused and his application for a passport (made nearly a year 
ago) was turned down. 

A professor at Stanford University “had offered to underwrite his trip 
to the U.S.A.” and he had intended to leave on January 4. In a letter to 
the editor of the Saturday Review explaining what had happened, Mr. 
Modisane said: “I told Colonel Pretonius (second top brass in the Security 
Branch) that although going to America meant everything to me, I 
wouldn't sell my soul for it.” (Contact, May 31, 1958.) 

Mrs. Jessie McPherson, national chairman of the S.A. Labour Party 
and a former Mayor of Johannesburg, was granted a tourist passport to 
enable her to visit her son Donald, a health officer at Choma, Northern 
Rhodesia, who was ill. The passport was confiscated on her return. The 
Government had consistently refused to renew Mrs. McPherson’s passport 
since 1955. (Sunday Express, June 8, 1958.) 

Dr. Edward Roux, senior lecturer in botany at the University of the 
Witwatersrand, was refused a tourist passport to attend the congress of 
the South African Association for the Advancement of Science in Lour- 
enco Marques at the end of the month. 

Dr. Roux, a member of the Association’s council and an editor of its 
journal, said that he was “named” under the Supression of Communism 
Act. His contact with the Communist Party ended in 1936. “I left because 
of the way Moscow dictated a foolish policy towards this country.” 

About a year ago he joined the Liberal Party and stood as its candidate 
in last year’s municipal elections for Parktown. He received 366 votes. Dr. 
Roux said he had written to the Minister, stating the reasons for his passport 
application, but had received no acknowledgement. (Star, June 19, 1958.) 

The Star (June 17, 1958) wrote: “The Department of the Interior is 
doing its best to remove discrimination against Non-Europeans in the 
issue of passports. It has not yet reached the ideal situation claimed by 
the Tomlinson report, which said: ‘As regards the issue of passports, etc., 
there is no discrimination on the grounds of race or colour.’ It takes a 
European about a fortnight, on an average, to get a passport: it takes a 
Non-European between three weeks and three months—and there are 
more chances of a Non-European application being refused. But my 
inquiries show that this is for reasons which have more to do with the 
nature of passports than with race or colour. . . . Because there are fewer 
Whites than Non-Whites, it seems to be an unalterable fact that the identity 
status and bona fides of a European are easier and quicker to verify than 
those of a Non-European. The Department of the Interior can get most if 
not all the information it needs about a White applicant from its own 
officials and only occasionally feels it advisable to refer a White applica- 
tion to the police. But it refers all Non-European applications to both the 
police and either the Department of Native Affairs or the Department of 
Coloured Affairs. It is in doing this that the delay occurs and that the 
chances of somebody finding an objection multiply. 

“What are the grounds on which passports are refused? The Minister 
of the Interior, Dr. Dénges, mentioned the following in Parliament: To 
prevent people who are ‘suspect on ideological grounds’ from reaching 
Communist lands and being armed with knowledge to ‘continue their 
diabolical work here’. 

“To prevent fugitives from justice or taxation from leaving the 
country. 

“To protect the Union’s relations with other countries from people 
who might give a “distorted picture’ of what happens in South Africa. 

“Footnote: People are asking why the issue of passports to some 
members of the cast of ‘Coon Carnival’ has taken six months. The 
Department cannot comment on specific cases, but when the delay is as 
long as that it means the application has, at the wish of applicants and the 
Government, been subject to discussion on principle.” 
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Wages 

Pay increases of up to £12 a year for South Africa’s 120,000 Non- 
European railway workers were announced by the Minister of Transport, 
Mr. B. J. Schoeman. The rises, which would take effect from the April pay 
month—as they did for the European workers, would be in the form of 
special, non-pensionable allowances—as were the increases for Europeans. 
The allowances were as follows: To casual servants 5s. a month; to regular 
servants with less than five years’ service, 10s. a month; and £1 a month to 
regular servants with more than five years’ service. Figures showing the 
total cost to the railways were not available, but it was estimated that the 
lowest possible cost must be about £750,000 a year. 

Senior railway officials would not comment on the reason for the 
increases except to say: “There were rises for the European staff and it is 
only fair that the Non-Whites should benefit too.” 

Mr. A. Sibeko, secretary of the Cape Town Railway Workers’ Union, 
said that the grant of only £750,000 a year to Non-European railworkers 
was a great disappointment. The grant, to be shared among 120,000 
Coloured and African railworkers, meant that, on the average, each man 
received 2s. 6d. a week extra. ‘“That won’t even buy more bread. It is even 
worse for the lowest-paid grades, who only get a basic wage of 2s. 6d. a 
day at present. They will get an extra Is. 3d. a week. . . . This in no way 
meets the urgent needs of the African and Coloured workers. We will con- 
tinue to press for a basic wage of £1 a day and will take the matter further.” 

In contrast to the meagre rises granted to Non-Europeans, the Euro- 
pean staff received £5,800,000 among 112,000 workers. They got, on the 
average, an extra £51 15s. a year, or £4 6s. 3d. a month. During discussions 
between the Artisans Staff Association and the Minister, before the 
general election, it was stated that the average monthly wage of an artisan 
was £72 13s. 4d. inclusive of cost-of-living allowance and marriage allow- 
ance. The average basic monthly wage of the Non-European railworkers 
in the upper grades was about £8 10s. while in the lowest grades it was 
about £2 15s. (Rand Daily Mail, May 7 and 8, 1958.) 


Restricting Powers of Non-European Police 


“‘Acting under powers vested in him by the Criminal Procedure Act of 
1955, Mr. Swart has framed (a) new regulations to limit the powers given 
to Non-European traffic officers under the Cape Municipal Ordinance, the 
Free State Road Traffic Ordinance, the Transvaal Motor Vehicle and Road 
Traffic Ordinances and the Natal Road Traffic Ordinance. 

“From July 1 no Non-European traffic policeman in South Africa may 
arrest a European for driving a vehicle while under the influence of liquor 
or narcotic drugs, failing to give his name and address, failing to stop after 
an accident, or interfering with or obstructing a traffic policeman in the 
execution of his duty. At present both European and Non-European 
traffic policemen in Cape Town have the power of arrest in these cases. . . . 

“Johannesburg will not be affected... . A Government Gazette 
notice published in 1951 stated that the Non-Europeans could not carry 
firearms and could only arrest Non-Europeans.” 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


The Good Offices Committee’ 


**A FULL exchange of views” on the twelve-year problem of the Union 
of South Africa’s administration of the territory of South West Africa has 
now taken place between the Union Government and the three-member 
Good Offices Committee established by the General Assembly in 1957. 

The talks were held in Pretoria at the invitation of the South African 
Government. They began on June 12, and on June 22 a communique was 
issued which stated: “In the course of the discussions, which covered a 
wide field, consideration was given to possible ways and means for arriving 
at a satisfactory arrangement in regard to the South West African issue.” 
The communique went on to say that “certain aspects” of the matter would 
require further study. It added that by agreement the substance of the 
exchange of views would be treated as confidential pending the publication 
of the committee’s report to the Assembly. 

*DIGEST V, 6. 
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Commenting editorially the Pretoria News (June 24, 1958) described 
the communique as a minor masterpiece in the art of diplomatic draughts- 
manship—“‘it gives nothing away”’. 

“Unsatisfactory as this kind of ‘information’ may be, further secrecy 
at this stage is perhaps hardly surprising in view of the background to the 
dispute which has been going on for twelve years without any noticeable 
change in the original positions adopted by the respective parties to it. 

“The significance of these talks clearly lay not in the fact that any 
sudden general agreement was likely to be reached but rather in the cir- 
cumstances of their being held at all. In the past debates on South West 
Africa have taken place either on the floor of the General Assembly or in 
one of its public committees with other, unrelated, international differences 
as a background. Propaganda then was too often the motive rather than, 
as was presumably the case in Pretoria last week, a sincere attempt to un- 
cover and exploit points of agreement instead of points of disagreement. 

‘As we said in this column a few weeks ago, it is to be hoped that this 
meeting will eventually result in a slackening of tension and the creation 
of conditions that will lead to South Africa once again resuming as an 
active member of the United Nations. Our present position of isolation— 
although perhaps dignified—can do the Union nothing but harm in the 
long run.” 


European Educational Reforms 


The Report of the S.W.A. Education Commission which held its first 
meeting in May 1956 has been published. It is recommended that the Terri- 
torial Education Laws should be redrafted. 

The subsidy to private schools should cease at places where there are 
Government schools. 

An Education Advisory Council should be appointed to advise the 
Administrator-in-Executive Committee on all professional matters. 

No school board should be instituted. The parents and the State, as 
represented by the school committee and the Education Department, 
should be jointly responsible for the appointment of teachers. 

The powers of school committees and their respective procedure 
should be clearly defined. 

The Administration should subsidize all approved forms of adult 
education. 

A training college for approximately sixty students should be estab- 
lished. 

The concentration of English-speaking pupils in two or more schools 
should be considered. 

The Windhoek High School should not be enlarged but a second high 
school should be considered. 

The Administration should henceforth undertake the laying out of 
school grounds. 

German-medium instruction in Government schools should be ex- 
tended up to Standard V—the primary school stage. 

A real attempt should be made to organize religious instruction on a 
sound basis. (Windhoek Advertiser, May 20, 1958.) 


Non-European Townships 


Non-European artisans only are being employed on building in the 
new Windhoek Non-European location. At present the houses being 
erected are all identical, and of a standard Non-European housing design, 
comprising four rooms. It is estimated that the cost of each house complete 
will be £250. 

Ablution facilities with water-borne sewerage, will be laid on outside 
each house, and will comprise one tap and a lavatory. It has not been 
decided whether to provide communal ablution blocks with hot ‘water 
showers, or to fit each house with its own cold water shower. 

The installation of electricity will apparently be optional, but each 
house is being equipped with a plug and four light points. It appears that 
charges for light and water will be the same as those for Europeans 
although no minimum will be laid down. 

The rental, too, has not yet been fixed, but it is anticipated that it will 
not exceed £2 a month. It is also stated that the Non-European Affairs 
Department of the Municipality conducted a survey of the population in 








both locations, and it was found that there were few families who were not 
in a position to pay this rent. 

The Town Engineer pointed out that if the average family used 100 
units of electricity in a month, this would cost them approximately £1, 
which, he said, is less than the average family pays for wood and paraffin 
in the present location. 

In addition to the family homes, the Municipality will undertake the 
erection of a compound for from 2,000 to 2,500 Ovambos, and _ hostels 
for from 2,000 to 4,000 single male Natives. 

It is estimated that this entire scheme will cost in the vicinity of 
£1,250,000. 

The location residents will ultimately be moved to their new houses in 
ethnic groups, and no group will be transferred before sufficient houses 
have been erected to accommodate them. 

But the Coloured peoples of Windhoek see no prospect of getting their 
own township, which they say they first asked for in 1926. 

The Mayor of Windhoek told them that the delays had been caused by 
lack of technical staff. 

They say that the Mayor also said that the Council would not object 
to them owning their own ground if the Administration approved. The 
Administration has indicated that they have no objections. (Windhoek 
Advertiser, May 2, 1958.) 


Secure Financial Position 


The Administrator, Mr. D. Viljoen, presenting his budget in the 
S.W.A. Legislative Assembly said that S.W.A. carried over £2,584,966 
from last year which, added to the estimated revenue for 1958/59 of 
£12,208,500, would give a grand total of £14,793,466. 

£6,145,110 is the estimate of expenditure for the year 1958/59 in the 
first seventeen expenditure votes. This leaves a balance of £8,648,356 of 
which £8,585,000 will be “salted” into the Development and Reserve Fund, 
leaving an estimated surplus of £64,356 up to March 31, 1959. 

The Administrator also said: “There is no increase in either direct or 
indirect taxation, no decrease in the concessions made last year.” In fact, 
said the Administrator, South West will have by the end of March 1959, a 
handy nest egg of £20 million. 

The Administrator gave as a reason for the “conservative” budget with 
no tax relief the fact that the South West financial structure is exceedingly 
sensitive in relation to prices and conditions on the world market. Here he 
was hinting at a drop of £4-09 million in the sale of minerals in South West 
during the past year. 

Mr. Viljoen said that £6,145,110 taxpayers’ money would be needed to 
keep the wheels of state rolling during the year 1958/59. 

Education would get an increase of £74,410. Of this £3,450 was needed 
for Coloured education extension and £15,000 for Native education mostly 
in the form of subsidies to northern mission schools. 

Advocate J. P. Niehaus (U.N.S.W.P., Windhoek East), opening the 
debate on the budget, attributed the healthy financial position of South 
West Africa to the mines—taxation from mines supplied the money to 
finance practically all the capital undertakings. 

He urged that the small amount of £1,831,500 which South West owed 


the Union Government should be paid off. (Windhoek Advertiser, May 16 
and 20, 1958.) 


HIGH COMMISSION 
TERRITORIES 


Mr. Alport’s Visit 
Mr. C. J. M. ALport, Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations, paid an eighteen-day visit to the Union and the 
High Commission Territories. 

In Pretoria he said that he did not foresee any difficulty between the 


British and Union Governments on possible future constitutional and 
economic development. 


Mr. Alport said it was, however, too early at this stage to give any 
indication of what constitutional changes may be made in the territories. 
But in so far as changes were taking place in other territories in Africa, it 
was felt that the territories should not lag behind or become isolated from 
the main plan. (Pretoria News, June 18, 1958.) 

The Times (June 18, 1958) reported that Mr. Alport hinted on leaving, 
that Basutoland, Swaziland, and Bechuanaland would be given a measure 
of self-rule similar to other British territories in Africa. Whatever con- 
stitutional development took place, he said, it would be in step with what 
was happening in the rest of Africa, be designed to provide up-to-date and 
efficient administration, and it would be in the Union’s interest as well as 
that of the territories that the administration should be modernized. 

With regard to consultation with the Union before the changes were 
made Mr. Alport said: “Our relationship with the Union has always been 
one of understanding, and efficient administration of the High Commission 
Territories can only be to the Union’s advantage.” He added that through 
the use of private and public capital combined Swaziland had now taken 
the lead over the other two territories. 

On being asked to clarify his remarks when he returned to London, 
Mr. Alport said: 

“The British Government was not planning to give Basutoland, 
Bechuanaland and Swaziland any measure of ‘self rule’, as that term 
was normally understood these days.” 

Mr. Alport said that what plans the British Government had for 
constitutional development of the territories should be seen entirely in an 
administrative context, and not as anything more ‘highfalutin’. 

This did not mean that Britain would be hindering or delaying any 
natural development of the Protectorates. 


Defence Policy 


Mr. C. J. M. Alport, Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations, told Mr. John Stonehouse, M.P. (Labour), that discussions with 
South Africa on the matter of defence establishment in the three terri- 
tories had not yet reached a point at which a further statement could be 
made. But he added: “It has always been made clear that responsibility 
for the security of the territories themselves rests exclusively with the 
United Kingdom Government.” 

When Mr. James Griffiths (Labour) asked: “Can we take it that the 
Union Government will be asked to give a definite declaration before we 
transfer these Protectorates?”” Mr. Alport said that was a totally different 
question from the one he had been invited to answer. 


New High Commissioner Appointed 


Sir John Maud, at present Permanent Secretary to the Ministry of 
Power, has been appointed High Commissioner for Basutoland, the 
Bechuanaland Protectorate and Swaziland in succession to Sir Percivale 
Liesching, who is retiring. This post will, as at present, be held in conjunc- 
tion with that of High Commissioner in the Union of South Africa for Her 
Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom. The appointment will take 
effect in January 1959. 

The Times (May 20, 1958) described the appointment as “imaginative” 
and said: 

“Two qualities are needed unaer present conditions in Her Majesty’s 
representative in the Union. He must be a staunch believer in, and up- 
holder of, our British standards. There can be no compromise between 
what we believe to be right in the handling of race relations and the 
opposing views of the present South African Government. A bureaucrat, 
cautious about sending realistic reports home and anxious for a quiet life, 
would be inadequate. Here Sir John Maud will not fail. Nor will he, on 
his past and varied record, fail in fulfilling the other need. His breadth of 
understanding and sympathy should save him from unnecessary friction 
in dealing with people whose ideas and ambitions are not ours. 

“The years immediately ahead will, without doubt, place a strain on 
the Governments and on their advisers in both countries. Mr. Strydom 
has made no secret of his intention to break the link with the Crown as 
soon as he can do so without too much internal friction. . . . He is 


equally determined to detach the three Protectorates from their allegiance 
to the Queen and to swallow them up in the Union. That issue, in what- 
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ever shape it may be raised, will have grave Parliamentary 

in Britain. But the ties between Britain and South Africa, however they 
may be strained, could be snapped only to mutual disadvantage. An 
ambassador who is posted to deal with so intricate a conflict deserves 
general good wishes.” 


Basutoland 


Paramount Chieftainess’s Speech 


ADDRESSING the opening session of the Basutoland Council, the Para- 
mount Chieftainess said that good progress had been made in the work of 
the Constitutional and the Chieftainship committees, and that their reports 
were about to be published. 

Referring to Press reports about agreement or discussion reported to 
have taken place between our Government and the Minister of Defence in 
the Union of South Africa about sites for radar stations in our High Com- 
mission Territories, the Paramount Chieftainess said : “You may have seen 
a statement I made to the Press while in London on this matter. Again on 
my arrival here at home I noticed reports in the Union newspapers that 
secret discussions between the High Commissioner and the Union Govern- 
ment were still being carried out. At this juncture I felt bound to request 
the Resident Commissioner to forward my statement of objection to the 
High Commissioner; as this statement was not released to the Press, I found 
it necessary to inform Council about it.” 

The financial situation had improved during the year ending March 31, 
1957. An amount of £185,649 was collected and £179,729 was expended, 
thus leaving a balance of £5,920 for the year. Accumulated surpluses 
since the inception of the Basotho National Treasury up to the end of the 
last financial year are £189,168. 

Prospecting for diamonds was continuing and between August 1956 and 
November 1957 diamonds weighing 2,747-120 carats had been found. 

The Paramount Chieftainess said that following on the death of Chief 
Jonathan Masopha, her representative at the Rand Agencies, she had been 
informed that the Union Government would no longer allow this post to 
be filled from outside and therefore it had been closed. (Mohlabani, April, 

1958.) 


Facts About the University College 


Pius XII University College Newsletter (May 27, 1958) reported: “Of 
our students this year, fifty-four come from the Union of South Africa, 
twenty-eight from the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, fifteen from 
Basutoland, four from Bechuanaland, one from Swaziland and one from 
U.S.A. Of our teaching staff, about one-third are from Canada, one-third 
from the Union of South Africa, and the remainder from Holland, France, 
Basutoland, the United States and Eire. The administrative and library 
staffs are drawn from the United States, Canada, Holland, England, Ger- 
many and Basutoland. In the early years of the College’s life the staff 
consisted mainly of priests, but now laymen (and women) are in the 
majority. 

“The present buildings comprise an administration block, men’s resi- 
dence (100 rooms), a temporary residence for fifteen women, science block 
(five laboratories, seven classrooms and a lecture theatre), kitchen and 
eight dining-rooms, two temporary buildings for arts and education, six 
staff houses with four others nearing completion, and a power house. The 
lecture theatre which has just been completed will serve for the time being 
as auditorium for the college. 

“The building programme for 1958-59 has been planned as follows: 
Women’s residence (fifty rooms),. power station (300 kW.), six houses for 
married staff, arts block, education block, chapel and library.” 


Swaziland 


Iron Ore Discovery 


THE news of the discovery of large deposits of iron ore in Swaziland has 








been greeted with much excitement and enthusiasm in the territory. . . . 
At last there are hopes that the much-needed railway from Swaziland 
to the port of Lourenco Marques, in Portuguese East Africa, will come into 


Whether the ore is sent in the raw state or processed into steel in 
Swaziland first, its export to Britain will warrant the outlay of the vast sum 
required for the building of the railway. It will mean a wonderful oppor- 
tunity for Swaziland, with untold possibilities. 

It is a beautiful country, about the size of Wales, divided into three well- 
defined regions, the high, middle and low velds. The mountainous high 
veld in the west rises from 3,500 to over 5,000 feet, and this area is now 
used for afforestation. The middle veld averages about 2,000 feet and here, 
farming, dairy-farming, and the production of crops of cotton, oil-seed, 
rice and citrus, is undertaken. . . . (New Commonwealth, May 26, 1958.) 


WEST AFRICA 
Ghana 


The Prime Minister’s Travels 


A TouR of the seven independent African States who were represented 
at the Accra Conference in April has been made by Dr. Nkrumah. 

During July he is visiting Canada and the U.S.A. 

In Addis Ababa Dr. Nkrumah discussed the international situation 
and the economic, commercial and cultural relations between Ghana and 
Ethiopia. It was decided that diplomatic missions, at the embassy level, 
would be exchanged by the two countries in the near future, and agreement 
in principle was reached concerning the conclusion of a trade agreement 
intended to facilitate the development of closer commercial ties between 
Ethiopia and Ghana and an air agreement laying the foundation for the 
eventual initiation of air services between the two countries. Emphasis was 
placed upon the necessity for the further strengthening of the channels of 
contact between them and the co-ordination of their foreign policies 
through their representatives at the United Nations. 

Emperor Haile Selassie accepted an invitation to visit Ghana. (Accra 
Daily Graphic, June 3, 1958.) 

From Khartoum it was also announced that Sudan and Ghana are to 
establish diplomatic relations soon, and intend to co-ordinate their foreign 
policies. The Times (June 6, 1958) reported: “Dr. Nkrumah’s visit did not 
attract big crowds, but his speeches during his three days’ stay certainly 
brought an African outlook to the Sudanese, who have traditionally looked 
northwards to the Arab world. In a talk to Press representatives he spoke 
of the importance of economic independence to nations that had recently 
become politically free, and of their need for strong and stable Govern- 
ments.” 

In Libya,Tunisia and Morocco similar plans were discussed, but it was 
in Cairo that the Prime Minister made his most momentous announce- 
ment: that he wanted to declare Ghana a republic in not more than two 
years’ time. In the course of his visit to the United Arab Republic he said: 
“I think it is proper that Ghana should remain in the Commonwealth just 
like the Indian type.” 

Dr. Nkrumah, answering at a Press conference a question on the future 
status of Ghana, said: ““We have to have a new constitution between now 
and 1961, when there will be a general election. We may at any time declare 
a republic, and that is very soon—that is, not more than two years.” 

He favoured a federation between independent States of West Africa. 

On his talks with President Nasser, Dr. Nkrumah said: “‘The most 
important feature of my visit is the real personal friendship created between 
the two of us. We are in complete understanding.” Economic relations 
with Egypt would be expanded. He did not see why Ghana’s cocoa should 
come to Egypt via Britain. The people of Ghana could sell it here direct. 

“I have been studying the constitution of the United Arab Republic, 
and some parts of it are good. Others I do not think may fit our country.” 

The tour concluded with a visit to Liberia. 
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The Official Language 


Following on Dr. Nkrumah’s announcement in Cairo regarding a 
Republic a statement was made in Accra that English was to continue, for 
the present, as the official language of Ghana. The Times (June 24, 1958) 
commented: “This is a handsome compliment to English; it is at the same 
time a mark of the good sense of the Ghanaians. For Ghana is undergoing 
a period not only of social and political but also of economic and techno- 
logical revolution. Even if it were possible without great controversy to 
choose a single one of Ghana’s various languages, and to make it the 
vehicle of ordinary announcements, of statutes, and of ordinary debate in 
the Ghanaian Republic (as Dr. Nkrumah expects it soon to be), it would be 
a vast labour to adapt such a language so as to convey effectively the mass 
of scientific and technical material which Ghanaians find themselves 
struggling to master in order to give freedom a solid material content. . . . 

“Also announced, and hardly less significant than the retention of 
English, is the Government's decision to make French a standard subject 
in the schools. This suggests an expectation that French will continue for a 
long time to come to be the official language of Ghana’s immediate neigh- 
bours, and that Ghana’s relations with them may become closer than they 
have been during the rule of the Imperial Powers.” 


New Bills Before Parliament 


The House of Chiefs Bill outlines the composition of the five Houses 
of Chiefs to be set up in accordance with the Constitution. 

The five regions are the Eastern, Western, and Northern Regions, 
Ashanti and the Trans-Volta Togoland Region. The members of each 
House will be the occupant of certain stools of chieftainship in each area. 

It is stipulated in the Bill that where any member of a House of Chiefs 
is selected from a group, the selection will be made at a meeting of the 
group convened by the Regional Commissioner before the first meeting of 
the House of Chiefs. If a majority fails to nominate a Member, the 
Minister of Local Government will nominate a Member. 

A House of Chiefs will not meet more than twice in a financial year. 
It would have the right at any time to offer advice to any Minister and to 
recommend any modification of customary law, whether declared or not. 
(Accra Daily Graphic, June 16, 1958.) 


The Preventive Detention Bill, if passed, would give the Government 
power to detain Ghanaians for actions considered prejudicial to the 
security of the country and its relations with other countries. The Bill lays 
down that a person detained shall, not later than five days from the be- 
ginning of his detention, be informed of the grounds on which he is being 
held and be afforded an opportunity of making representations in writing 
to the Governor-General. A detention order may be suspended by a 
Governor-General’s notice in the Gazette. But suspension will be under 
certain binding conditions, and if a person fails to comply with the con- 
ditions, he will be detained again for a period not exceeding five years. 
(The Times, July 7, 1958.) 


The Commissioners of Assize and Civil Pleas Bill was the subject of a 
lively debate in the National Assembly on June 17. Mr. Ako Adjei, 
Minister of Justice, said it was the Government’s concern to ensure the 
rapid administration of justice. He said that there were now 2,100 civil 
cases in arrears in the courts throughout the country and 100 were being 
added to those already in arrears every month. 

The Bill will enable the Governor-General to appoint persons to exer- 
cise the majority of the powers of judges of the High Court of Ghana. 
Members from both sides of the House acclaimed the Bill as “laudable and 
worthwhile”. But Opposition M.P.s expressed the fear that the new Bill 
would either lead to undermining the independence of the judiciary or 
interference in the administration of justice in the country. 

The Minister said the independence of the judiciary was enshrined in 
the Constitution and would continue to be respected. He added that if he 
had his own way no expatriate officers would be appointed to judicial posts 
in Ghana although he was quite satisfied and most grateful to those ex- 


patriates at present holding appointments in the Law Offices. (Accra Daily 
Graphic, June 18, 1958.) 


Commercial Expansion and Stability 

The Pritne Minister, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, addressing the Ghana 
Chamber of Commerce, said the Government was to set up a committee to 
examine the present position of African enterprise and to consider how 
best to strengthen its competitive position. He said that this was done in 
no spirit of hostility to foreign enterprise, and continued : ““We hope always 
to have some foreign business here, just as with time our own Ghana 
traders will be doing business in foreign lands; but it is only natural that 
we should want to see an ever-increasing share of our trade in African 
hands... . 

“I welcome the fact that several foreign firms are training Africans and 
employing them in high positions. 

“The real problem is to improve the quality of African enterprise, so 
that it can expand in the face of healthy competition. We have to remem- 
ber that the real purpose and justification of business enterprise is service 
to the community. . . . 

““We want to lower the cost of living, not to raise it. I do not rule out 
protective measures of a temporary sort, which enable struggling concerns 
to find their feet. But I think you will agree with me that we should be 
doing a dis-service to our people, and in the long run even to our business- 
men themselves, if we were to embark upon a series of restrictive measures 
which weakened African enterprise by sheltering it from the normal con- 
sequences of inefficiency.” 

A delegation from Ghana led by Mr. K. A. Gbedemah, Minister of 
Finance, attended the international Cocoa Study Group conference at 
Hamburg in May. In close co-operation with the Nigerian delegation a 
scheme was put forward for international stabilization of cocoa prices. In 
his main speech Mr. Gbedemah challenged the cocoa consumers and 
manufacturers to come out frankly and say whether they supported the 
scheme. And, if not, say whether they had any other solution to the prob- 
lem of preventing major cocoa price fluctuations. 

The Commercial Correspondent of the Accra Daily Graphic (May 23, 
1958) said that it was clear after only one morning’s consideration that 
there was no support for this or any other scheme from the United States 
and the United Kingdom. 

“Other delegations who shared this view, which incidentally can be 
quite legitimately justified, were Germany and Belgium. . 

“The verdict of the consumers was no more than Ghana and Nigeria 
had expected and there was no disappointment. Their delegates, however, 
rightly point out that they have now gone on record as supporting a price 
stabilization scheme which would probably have pegged cocoa prices 
below their present level in the interests of all sides of the industry. They 


are unlikely to be sympathetic, if later consumers again complain of 
instability and high prices.” 


United Party Loses Support 


Six Ghana M.P.s have announced their resignation from the Opposi- 
tion United Party during the present meeting of the National Assembly. 
Five of the M.P.s are from Northern Ghana, where C.P.P. strength ap- 
pears to have grown considerably since independence. In particular no 
Northern Chief now appears to be anxious to challenge the Government. 
Mr. Bawumia, one of the M.P.s who has resigned, announced that Chiefs 
and people in his constituency supported the C.P.P.; the most important 
Chief in his constituency is the Na-Yiri, who is also the most important 
Chief in the North. 

Two of the M.P.s—Mr. Kobina Kessie of Kumasi and Mr. Adonga of 
Bolga—have become Independents, the others have joined the C.P.P. In 
the Assembly the C.P.P. now holds seventy-eight seats, the United Party 
twenty-four, Independents two. (West Africa, June 28, 1958.) 


Accra Election Result 


Final results in Accra Municipal Council elections show that 31,389 
people—S7 per cent—voted out of a total number of 54,050 registered 
voters. 

Of these the Convention People’s Party, which won twenty-four out of 
the twenty-seven seats, had 20,062. The United Party which gained three 
seats had 11,234 and Independents ninety-three. There was no change in 








the number of seats held by the C.P.P. on the former council. (Accra 
Daily Graphic, June 5, 1958.) 


The All-African People’s Conference 


Thirty-six political and labour organizations in Africa have set up a 
secretariat in Accra to plan an All-African People’s Conference which is 
expected to be held in Ghana in October this year. 

The conference which will be on a non-Governmental level is aimed at 
bringing together all African peoples—dependent and independent—to 
discuss the problems confronting them. 

Political organizations which have been invited come from Ethiopia, 
Libya, Tunis, Morocco, Liberia, Egypt, Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika, 
Southern and Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland, Zanzibar, Nigeria, Sierra 
Leone, the Cameroons, Senegal, Ivory Coast, Gambia, East Africa, Sudan, 
Dahomey and French Guinea. (Accra Daily Graphic, June 14, 1958.) 


Attitude to South Africa 


The Minister of Finance, Mr. K. A. Gbedemah, told a rally of the 
Convention People’s Party in Togoland that Ghana, like other African 
independent States, aimed at helping other African countries to achieve 
independence and he hoped that within the next five years “there will be 
no colonial countries in Africa”’. 

“This,” said Mr. Gbedemah, “should be a warning to South Africa, 
because we shall not tolerate the condition where 2 million people will 
subdue and maltreat 9,500,000 people.” 

If that situation continued, he said, peaceful means of achieving inde- 
pendence would become a thing of the past and “‘we should know what to 
do then”. 

Mr. Louw, the South African Minister of External Affairs, said: “I do 
not believe that a responsible Minister of an Independent State would make 
such an absurd and boastful statement.” (Pretoria News, June 26, 1958.) 


Ghana-Togoland Boundary 

The Prime Minister, Dr. Kwame Nkrumah, speaking at Ho in the 
Togoland Region, said that his Government intended to enter into friendly 
discussions with leaders of the new Government’ in French Togoland. 

He said: “The question of the future of Togoland under French ad- 
ministration, and the attitude of the Government to it, are governed by the 
intensely human problem created by the artificial boundary dividing an 
area populated by the same indigenous tribal groups. . . . 

“The Ewe unification movement, whose motive strength was the strong 
urge of all Ewes to be together in one nation with no barriers of national 
frontiers, has been responsible during a period covering more than a 
decade for intense political campaigning in the former Gold Coast and 
Togoland under French administration and has drawn to the United 
Nations delegations, petitions and protests. 

“Until this human problem is solved and families are no more separ- 
ated by artificial barriers, there will persist a problem which will sour rela- 
tions in an area where there are all the natural elements conducive to 
international harmony and co-operation. 

“The Government realizes, however, that what is a human problem 
has become a political problem because of the pernicious division imposed 
by European powers at the turn of the century and perpetuated by arrange- 
ments between Britain and France after the First World War to suit their 
own purposes. 

“French Togoland is still under trusteeship and is not therefore respon- 
sible for its external relations. This makes it difficult constitutionally for 
discussions to be held freely with its leaders. .. . 

“It will ultimately be for the people of Ghana and the people of Togo- 
land now under French administration to decide for themselves what sort 
of political associations will best secure their future political, economic, 
social and cultural welfare. 

“In the meantime, the Government of Ghana intends to cultivate that 
degree of goodwill, friendship and co-operation with the people of Togo- 
land now under French administration that will help to create a cordial 
atmosphere and understanding on both sides.” 

Dr. Nkrumah said he would seek agreement for the removal of cus- 
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toms barriers and regulations restricting freedom of movement across the 
present frontier. 

West Africa (June 7, 1958) commented: ““M. Olympio’s victory in the 
Togoland elections has entirely altered his country’s relations with 
Ghana, and Dr. Nkrumah is now able to say that his Government will 
cultivate such good relations with the Government of French Togoland 
that the long-standing problem of the division of the Ewe people by the 
frontier can be partly solved by removal of irksome frontier restrictions, 
by a customs agreement, and by establishing complete freedom of move- 
ment without such formalities as travel documents. Ghana will appoint a 
Consul in Lome—an appointment we have long considered more neces- 
sary than some others which have been made—and Dr. Nkrumah, while 
not speculating on the ultimate form of political association between 
Ghana and Togoland, is now satisfied that a form of association accept- 
able to all is possible.” 


Nigeria 


Gift to Britain 


ON a prominent site overlooking the lagoon on the Lagos Marina, where 
Government House and Prime Minister’s lodge are built, work will soon 
begin on the residence and offices for the first U.K. High Commissioner to 
Nigeria. Mr. Lionel Brett, the distinguished architect of Hatfield New 
Town, is already in Lagos to do preliminary work on the design, and there 
is every hope (though official procedure can produce astonishing delays in 
projects of this sort) that the buildings will be ready in time for Nigeria’s 
Independence Day. Moreover, the Commonwealth Relations Office has 
already sent a senior officer, Mr. Fingland, to be attached to the Governor- 
General’s office as an adviser on external affairs, in which capacity he will 
help to work out the “establishment” and other details of the High Com- 
missioner’s office, so that the architect will not be hampered at the start 
by ignorance of his client’s requirements. 

If the buildings are not ready on Independence Day (the foundations 
for the U.K. High Commission in Ghana were only recently finished) it 
will not be Nigeria’s fault. For, in a gesture which can have no parallel in 
the relations of a colony with a metropolitan country, the Federal Ministers 
have offered the site as a gift to Britain, and have gone so far as to offer, as 
well, a “substantial contribution” to the cost of the High Commissioner’s 
House. 

Nor is this all. Western Nigeria’s Ministers have also offered a site for 
the High Commission’s use in Ibadan (we assume there will be a Deputy 
High Commissioner there, with trade and information officers) while the 
Northern and Eastern Regional Governments are proving, as the Ministry 
of Works says, “most helpful” about negotiations for sites in their 
capitals. 

The British Government has expressed proper appreciation. But what 
will really be appreciated in Nigeria will be the buildings themselves. 
(West Africa, June 21, 1958.) 


Strife Within the N.C.N.C. 


Dr. Nnamdi Azikiwe’s resignation as Premier of the Eastern Region 
and President of the National Council of Nigeria and the Cameroons was 
demanded by thirty-one members of his Party at a meeting of the Party 
Executive. Seven reasons were given: 


1. Dr. Azikiwe removed Mazi Mbono Ojuke from his post of Eastern 
Region Finance Minister before the report of an investigating commission 
was received by the Government. 

2. Dr. Azikiwe did not disclose to the Party Executive his differences 
with the Secretary of State over the African Continental Bank. 

3. Abolition of the electoral process within the Party has caused 
dissension. 

4. He ignored a Party convention directive on the separate States 
problem. 

5. Failure of the universal primary education scheme was a political 
blunder leading to disintegration of the Party. 








6. Rapid building of a university at Nsukka is a mistake. 

7. Dr. Azikiwe has “‘lost interest in the Party”. 

Dr. Azikiwe immediately appealed for Party unity and declared a 
“general amnesty” for Party members expelled or suspended in the past 

r. 
Dr. Mbadiwe and Chief Balogun, both office holders in the Federal 
Government, refused to withdraw their criticisms of Dr. Azikiwe and 
walked out of the Executive meeting. 

After their departure a motion of “implicit confidence” in Dr. Azi- 
kiwe’s leadership was passed and the expulsion from the Party of Dr. 
Mbadiwe, and Chief Balogun, and three other supporters of the criticisms 
was approved. 

These five, and the three trustees of the Party, immediately formed 
themselves into N.C.N.C. Reform Committee and passed a resolution dis- 
missing Dr. Azikiwe as National President. As a result the Party’s Execu- 
tive dismissed the three trustees. 

Subsequent developments include the withdrawal of support from Dr. 
Mbadiwe by four of the original signatories to the criticisms; publication 
of the letter from Mr. A. E. Antia, chairman of the Northern Working 
Committee of the N.C.N.C. and a member of the Party’s Executive, to 
Dr. Azikiwe, supporting the criticisms and declaring that he had lost 
confidence in him; and a statement by Dr. Azikiwe offering to re-admit 
the expelled members if they undertook to submit to Party discipline. 
(West Africa, June 21, 1958.) 

Dr. Azikiwe then claimed that the four expelled members of the Party 
who held office in the Federal Government were morally bound to resign. 

When the Federal Parliamentary Party of the N.C.N.C. met to discuss 
the dispute, Dr. Mbadiwe’s demands for reform of the Party and the 
resignation of the Premier, it was decided to call on the Prime Minister to 
remove from his Coalition Government the four recently expelled mem- 
bers. Chief Festus Okotie-Eboh, Federal Finance Minister, was elected 
Leader of the Parliamentary Party in succession to Dr. Mbadiwe. 

The Times (July 1, 1958) commented: “Dr. Azikiwe reacted quickly by 
expelling the leaders of the revolt from the N.C.N.C. . . . 

“Two doubts remain about the permanence of his success. First, the 
revolt seems to have been more widely organized than on former occasions. 
The splinter group, who are well led, are now campaigning hard to gain 
support throughout the Eastern Region. Secondly, there is the problem 
of what is to happen in the Federal sphere. Ministers of the Federal 
Government are appointed by the Governor-General on the advice of the 
Prime Minister, and technically the position of the members of the Federal 
Government will not be affected by their dismissal from the N.C.N.C. 
But Dr. Azikiwe has said that they are morally bound to resign, and has 
drawn the Prime Minister’s attention to their dismissals. He has thus 
placed the Prime Minister in the embarrassing position of having to decide 
whether to retain Ministers who no longer have their Party’s support or to 
make new appointments. 

“These signs of political unrest and disunity come at the wrong time 
for Nigeria. In the autumn Federal and Regional leaders will return to 
London to take up again the question of the Territory’s Constitutional 
future. When the conference adjourned last year no date had been agreed 
for Federal self-government. Demands for a definite and early date for 
self-government will be more persistent this time. What may still hold the 
British Government back is the conflict that appears to be threatening the 
attempt to run a united federal government. Reports that the recent 
Premiers’ meeting in Lagos to prepare policy for the London conference 
broke up in disarray are not encouraging.” 

The Manchester Guardian (July 7, 1958) said: “There are three good 
reasons why Dr. Mbadiwe’s revolt failed. First, it was badly prepared and 
timed. Had the rebels waited another four or five days until Dr. Azikiwe 
was safely on board ship for England, as some of their number evidently 
thought was the intention, he would not have been there to call the Party 
to heel. 

“Dr. Azikiwe’s oratorical technique—on the style of Marc Antony— 
has never failed him yet, and when he and his Ministeres get to work on 
the villagers of the Eastern Region, Dr. Mbadiwe may begin to wish he 
had stuck to fostering trade. Secondly, Dr. Mbadiwe and his colleagues 
have no organization and no Press. Thirdly, many of the people who 


would like to see a change of leadership would hesitate to change to Dr. 
Mbadiwe. . . . 

“By his indefinite postponement of his trip to Europe, Dr. Azikiwe has 
shown, however, that he is not taking his opponents lightly. Perhaps he is 
afraid that Dr. Mbadiwe’s movement may bring in some of the people 
who are becoming disillusioned about politics in general as a means to 
national salvation.” 

In a letter to The Times (July 9, 1958) Mr. S. L. Akintola, the Federal 
Minister of Communications and Aviation, said: “The instability of the 
N.C.N.C. should not be regarded as evidence that Nigerians are not yet 
ready to govern themselves. The Party’s history has been one of complete 
discord since its earliest days. Its internal discord has not stopped, how- 
ever, the political advancement of Nigeria because the N.C.N.C. have 
never shown any ability to be the architects of such advancement. The real 
builders of a new and independent Nigeria have never allowed the con- 
genital irresponsibility of Dr. Azikiwe’s party to deflect them from what 
they believe to be the true path of duty. 

“In Nigeria we have in the Action Group under Chief Awolowo, 
Premier of the Western Region, a stabilizing and creative force which is 
rapidly extending its influence in the Federation on account of its record, 
its unity, and its genuinely democratic conduct. The original resolution for 
self-government for the entire Federation of Nigeria was moved in the 
Federal House in 1953 by an Action Group member, Chief Anthony 
Enaharo, now Minister of Home Affairs for the Western Region. This 
resulted in the granting of regional self-government. 

“But for the crisis in the N.C.N.C. the 1957 constitutional conference 
would have been held the year before. When the N.C.N.C. delegation did 
arrive last May they were divided among themselves. They spent more time 
in abortive efforts to resolve their internal difference than on the political 
future of the Federation. They therefore, throughout the conference 
deliberations, hardly made any contribution to the political advancement 
of Nigeria. But for the Action Group motion, moved by the then Leader 
of the Opposition in the House of Representatives, the last constitutional 
conference might not have discussed independence for Nigeria at all. 
With, without, and in spite of the N.C.N.C., the Nigerian ship of State 
sails on.” 


Completion of Chief Festus’s Tour 


The Federal Minister of Finance, Chief Festus Okotie-Eboh, said on | 


his return to Nigeria that West German industrialists were keenly inter- 
ested in investing capital in industrial projects in which all the Govern- 
ments of the Federation would jointly participate. The Minister, who had 
been on a tour of the United Kingdom, U.S.A., and the European con- 
tinent, said that what had impressed him most was the realization among 
the leaders of the various countries he had visited that Nigeria was des- 
tined to play an important role because of her size, population, and the 
potentialities of her varied economy. 

During his tour, the Minister visited Wasnington, where he signed a 
£10 million loan agreement with the World Bank for the development of 
Nigeria’s railway system; London, where he signed a contract with the 
British firm of Bradbury, Wilkinson Ltd., for the printing of banknotes for 
issue by the newly created Central Bank of Nigeria; and France and West 
Germany, where he held discussions with businessmen and financial ex- 
perts. In Paris, as in the West German capital of Bonn, Chief Okotie-Eboh 
met representatives of constructional engineering companies and held dis- 
cussions on the building of a bridge across the Niger. Such a bridge, if and 
when built, will literally fill a gap in Nigeria’s transport and communica- 
tion system as well as lead to an increase in the rate of economic develop- 
ment of the whole of Southern Nigeria. (Federal Nigeria, June 1958.) 


Promoting Industrial Development 

A White Paper’ has been published by the Federal Government ex- 
amining its role in promoting industrial development. It deals with the 
fiscal incentives offered by the Federal Government, with the main func- 
tions of the Federal Department of Commerce and Industries including its 
advisory and other auxiliary services, with the laws affecting industry and 
with the public utilities and services which businessmen require. 

*Government Printer, Lagos, 9d. 
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Industrial development under the present Constitution is a “‘concur- 
rent” responsibility, for which both the Federal and Regional Govern- 
ments may legislate. Except in the Federal Territory, a major part of 
Government effort rests with the Regions. The White Paper asserts, how- 
ever, that commercial law in the strict sense is best provided for by the 
Federal Government: “It is important that industrial ventures should be 
able to look upon Nigeria as one country for the purposes of their opera- 
tion.” 


The Federal Government has already voted £260,000 to finance five 


__ years’ work at the Federal Institute of Industrial Research. The Institute is 


intended to investigate the industrial suitability of Nigerian raw materials. 
The Institute has nearly completed research into bottling palm-wine and 
mechanizing the production of gari on a village-industry basis. Among 
the auxiliary services of the Federal Department of Commerce is the 
Technical Reference Library, providing the only service of its kind in West 
Africa. 

The Economic Section of the Nigeria Office in the U.K. is described 
as a projection of the Federal Ministry of Commerce. It provides, says the 
White Paper, a link between Nigeria and European industrial interests and 
its Economic Secretary is normally the negotiating agent when discussions 
take place outside Nigerian territory. In addition to representing the 
Government in business negotiations, the Section provides advice and 
information to Nigerian industrialists seeking assi8tance from abroad and 
guidance for foreign businessmen seeking opportunities for expansion in 
Nigeria. An arrangement now under consideration would provide a con- 
sultant service through the Commonwealth Development Finance Com- 
pany. 

Projects to which loans are made are intended to be profitable and to 
contribute to the general economic development of the area concerned. 
Up to the end of 1957, over 100 applications had been received and loans 
amounting to over £80,000 have been approved. £300,000 has been ear- 
marked for this purpose under the Economic Programme. The Federal 
Government is the major shareholder in the Nigerian Cement Company, 
which owns the first cement factory in Nigeria to produce cement from 
Nigerian limestone. The White Paper says that the Federal Government 
intends to sell the bulk of its shares (over £1 million) in this company to 
Nigerian investors. 

Financial incentives to attract capital and industrial experience into 
Nigeria include the Income Tax (Amendment) Ordinance, which gives 
“initial allowances” permitting companies to write off from profits for the 
purpose of computing taxable income a large amount of their capital 
investment in fixed assets during the early years of trading; the Aid to 
Pioneer Industries Ordinance 1962; the Relief from Customs Import 
Duties of materials used in industry; and the recently enacted Industrial 
Development (Import Duties Relief) Ordinance, which authorizes repay- 
ment of part or all of any duty paid on imported raw, semi-processed or 
processed materials used in manufacture or processing. 

In contributing capital for investment in industry, the Federal Govern- 
ment, the White Paper points out, while recognizing that industry is 
primarily the affair of private enterprise, will have regard to the fact that 
in an under-developed country Government participation may be essential 
in starting up basic industries. One such key project which the Federal 
Government has in view is a steel re-rolling mill as a first step towards a 
Nigerian iron and steel industry, since it is on the products of a re-rolling 
mill that many secondary industries will depend. 

In conclusion, it is stated that “much has been done, but in a world 
which contains so much rapid political and economic development new 
problems have continually to be met and solved, old laws have to be 
brought up to date, new laws made to deal with new developments. In 
carrying out this programme, the Federal Government will build on the 
foundations of commercial organization which have been established dur- 
ing earlier stages of Nigeria's economic development. Firms which in the 
past have concentrated on trading will be encouraged to divert some part 
of their efforts to industry. It is therefore the intention to keep in close 
touch with Chambers of Commerce and trade associations, both in the 
formulation and execution of the Federal Government’s programme. 
(West Africa, May 3, 1958.) 
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Sierra Leone 


Black Settlers’ Colony 


THE Colonial Correspondent of The Times (May 19, 1958) wrote: Most 
African territories are inhabited either by indigenous natives or by com- 
munities of Africans dominated by White settlers. Sierra Leone shares with 
its neighbour Liberia the peculiar distinction of being a “Black settler” 
country. Both countries have an indigenously populated hinterland: in 
both the capital is inhabited by the 4escendants of repatriated ex-slaves 
whose natural vernacular is English and who in some cases may even pre- 
serve faint traces of European blood. 

The Sierra Leone Creoles, as the community is calied, were settled in 
Freetown as a result of the activities of Granville Sharp, a friend of 
Wilberforce, and were subsequently reinforced from the freed cargoes of 
captured slave ships. Today they number about 100,000 persons, living 
almost entirely in and around Freetown, which constitutes “the Colony”. 
The “Protectorate”, inhabited by indigenous tribes, contains about 
two million. 

He described how over the last ten years the Progressive Party, repre- 
senting Protectorate interests, had come to have partial control over the 
country’s affairs, largely as a result of the constitution “railroaded” by 
Sir George Beresford-Stookes, the then Governor, in 1951. This had been 
opposed by the Creoles, led by Dr. Bankole Bright. 

Later there had been the industrial riots of 1955 in Freetown and the 
so-called ‘peasants’ revolt”, a reaction against the extortionate tax- 
collecting methods of tribal chiefs: after this, the Government unseated 
several paramount chiefs. 

“There is little doubt that the institution of chieftaincy has been badly 
shaken. The causes of the troubles were social and economic as well as 
political. Sierra Leone is a territory where major development took place 
in the nineteenth century. During the twentieth century it has tended to 
stand still. Fourah Bay College was the first centre of education on the 
West Coast: today the general incidence of school attendance in the Pro- 
tectorate is lower than in Ghana or in Southern Nigeria. . 

“This arrested development is due largely to economic causes. Since 
Sierra Leone’s agricultural primary products did not find a ready export 
sale, she missed the post-war boom that benefited Ghana and Nigeria. 
The economy was, however, sustained by a few minerals, especially iron 
ore and diamonds. The latter have caused a dramatic and unsettling change 
in the country’s fortunes.” 

Since 1950 there has been a sharp increase in illicit diamond mining, 
and this has led to wild inflation and spasmodic disorders. Eventually, the 
Sierra Leone Selection Trust, which had exclusive rights, gave these up 
except in the concession at Kono actually being worked. Native diggers 
were licensed and illegal diggers deported en masse, 70,000 to adjoining 
French territories in 1957. 

“Sierra Leone now faces new constitutional advances under the 
Governorship of Sir Maurice Dorman, a young Governor, who heads a 
young team of senior Civil Servants. Dr. Margai believes that Sierra Leone 
should achieve self-government in five years’ time. The pace, he believes, 
depends on events in Ghana. Meanwhile constitutional talks are in pro- 
gress to establish an otherwise all-African Cabinet presided over by the 
Governor. In the long run it may be questioned whether Sierra Leone is 
really large enough to stand on its own: policy is based on the assumption 
that it is. If a Federal relationship was ever to be formed with any other 
African States, such a development would now presumably be left to the 
period after independence.” 


LIBERIA 


British M.P.’s Visit 
Mr. JAMES JOHNSON, M.P., visited Liberia for three weeks as the guest 
of the Government. On his return he sent to President Tubman a report 
on the educational system suggesting that Liberia should institute a stiffer 








selection than at present for pupils who are likely to benefit from secondary 
and university or college training. He also proposed that Liberia should 
promote a conference of representatives of English-speaking African 
territories: he thinks it possible that one result might be a general recogni- 
tion of the thoroughness of British schooling. 

Mr. Johnson saw signs of British activity in the developing economy 
of Liberia where an iron ore trade is being opened. Before the First World 
War Germany had most of the country’s trade. Latterly the United States, 
with its great rubber interests in Liberia, has held the first position. 
(Manchester Guardian, June 17, 1958.) 


French Africa 


De Gaulle and Africa 


M. FeLt1x HouPHOUET-BOIGNY, President of the R.D.A., is one of 
the four senior Ministers in General de Gaulle’s new French Government. 
He, like the other three, holds no portfolio, but will have special responsi- 
bility for policy in Black Africa. M. B. Cornut-Gentille, a former High 
Commissioner, first of A.E.F., and then of A.O.F., is also included in 
General de Gaulle’s Cabinet, and has been given the Portfolio for Overseas 
France. 

General de Gaulle has been given powers by the French Assembly to 
submit fundamental amendments to the French constitution to a national 
referendum. Among the amendments he is to seek will be a new definition 
of “the relationships of the Republic with the peoples associated with it” 
(i.e. the overseas possessions). The referendum will be held not only in 
Metropolitan France, but also in French Africa and the rest of the French 
Union except the Trusteeship Territories of Togoland and the Cameroons 
in October 1958. (West Africa, June 7, 1958.) 

On July 10 it was announced that an important step towards the grant- 
ing of full autonomy to the twelve territories of French Black Africa had 
been taken. Territorial governors were no longer to preside over the 
otherwise fully elected executive councils; their place is to be taken by the 
African Prime Ministers. 

This decision is part of the process, initiated by the outline law of 
June 1956, whereby complete control of internal affairs is to be handed 
over to Africans. 

The Governors, who in fact, if not in theory, have had little control 
over the affairs of their territories since the enactment of the outline law 
last year, are still reponsible for defence, foreign policy, Customs, postal 
services, and the public service. How these will be eventually shared be- 
tween Africa and France will be known only when General de Gaulle 
publishes his constitutional proposals for French Black Africa. (The Times, 
July 11, 1958.) 


Proposals on Federation 


At the recent Conakry congress of the Parti Democratique de Guinee 
(local section of the R.D.A.) a resolution was passed calling for (a) the 
formation of autonomous states of French West Africa, of French Equa- 
torial Africa and of Madagascar, each with a legislative assembly and an 
executive; and (6) a federal state which the above, as well as France and 
other states, at present part of the French Union such as French Togoland 
and the French Cameroons, would join on a contractual basis. This 
federation would have a common parliament and executive with respon- 
sibility for foreign affairs, defence, general economy and currency, justice 
and higher education. Over a thousand delegates listenened to M. Sekou 
Toure, Vice-President of the Government of French Guinea, when he dis- 
cussed this resolution at the Party Congress held shortly after the local 
government elections in which his party won all seats. M. Sekou Toure, 
leading proponent in the R.D.A. of the creation of federal states of 
A.O.F. and A.E.F. again re-affirmed that the existing Federal Grand 
Conseils must be transformed into real legislative assemblies; that A.O.F. 
and A.E.F. must have responsible federal executives (cabinets) to take 
over the functions now exercised by the French High Commissioners, and 
the French Overseas Ministry (which would be abolished); and that the 
Afro-French community must unite its component parts under a federal 
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state with a federal parliament and a federal government. Overseas 
France would no longer be represented in the French National Assembly 
or Metropolitan Government, but merely in the federal organs. M. Sekou 
Toure wants the existing Assemblée de ‘Union Frangaise transformed into 
the new Federal Parliament. The R.D.A. leader alluded briefly to the 
Ivory Coast’s and the Gabon’s deep-seated opposition to federation of 
A.O.F. and A.E.F. and suggested that a referendum on this point be held 
in French West and Equatorial Africa. 

M. Moktar Ould Daddah, Vice-President of the Government of 
Mauritania, has formally asserted his desire for Mauritania’s autonomy, 
and “his hostility to the creation of a federal executive (for A.O.F.) 
which would interpose between the African territories and the federal 
organs of the French-African community”. The Vice-President added that 
Mauritania is still a young country, which requires, above all, to develop 
its own personality. Although rejecting federation of A.O.F. he supported 
the idea of interterritorial co-operation. This is the first time that the head 
of Mauritania’s Government has openly declared his hostility to the idea 
of a federal executive for A.O.F.; the question had been left open at his 
Party’s Congress earlier this year. This opposition reflects that of 
Mauritania’s traditional Maure chiefs who are frightened of being en- 
gulfed by the Negro members of an A.O.F. federation. (West Africa, 
June 28, 1958.) 


New Government in Togoland 


Mr. Sylvanus Olympio, the new Prime Minister, has announced the 
Members of his Government. Mr. Olympio is also Minister of Finance. 
Other Ministers include: 


Mr. S. Freitas Interior, Information and the Press. 

Mr. A. Santos Justice. 

Dr. H. Coco Commerce, Industry, Development and Eco- 
nomic Affairs. 

Dr. G. Kpostra Health. 

Mr. P. Akuete Trade Union Affairs, Social Legislation and 
Public Services. 


There are also Ministers for Education, Agriculture and Public Works. 
(Accra Daily Graphic, May 21, 1958.) 

In his first speech to the Togoland Assembly, Mr. Olympio said his 
Government’s aim was to change the administration rapidly from a 
colonial régime to one of a self-governing country. This would need a new 
constitution and a complete re-organization of the administrative services. 
Local councils imbued by a spirit of “‘self-help” would be needed. The 
institution of chieftainship could be valuable if adapted to modern needs. 
For all individuals there would be freedom of speech, movement and 
association. 

The U.N. would be requested to send an expert to undertake an 
economic survey. 

Once independence had been achieved Togoland would be the friend 
of France and would treat her as the most favoured nation. There must be 
a special link with Ghana and this would involve a reduction of customs 
regulations between the two countries. (Inter-Afrique Presse, June 7, 
1958.) 

Mr. Olympio also requested the Secretary-General of the U.N. to send 
a Trusteeship Council Mission immediately. He complained that he was 
getting little help from France in solving the administrative and economic 
problems inherited from the previous Government. (West Africa, June 28, 
1958.) 


Cameroons Request Independence 


The Legislative Assembly of the French Cameroons passed a resolu- 
tion demanding a new constitution which would recognize the French 
Cameroons’ right to opt for independence. The resolution also asks for 
continued trusteeship status under the United Nations; and for the transfer 
of complete internal autonomy to the Government of the French Camer- 
oons. The resolution calls for reunification of the French and British 
Cameroons. It adds, that, as a free and independent nation, the Cameroons 
would be able to consider association with France on a free and equal 
basis. The resolution was passed by thirty votes, with two against and one 
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abstention. The Assembly has sixty-seven members. Monsieur M. Bida, 
the former Prime Minister and now Leader of the Opposition Group, the 
Cameroon Democrat Party, was banned during the meeting from attend- 
ing the next fifteen sessions of the Legislative Assembly, after refusing to 
obey calls to order from the Assembly President. (West Africa, June 21, 
1958.) 


General 


Britain’s Responsibility in Africa 

The Times (May 22, 1958), saying that a “Boston tea party” was in full 
swing in Algeria, pointed out that a similar occurrence in Kenya had been 
avoided in 1953 because “First, Sir Evelyn Baring the Governor, and Mr. 
Michael Blundell, the majority European leader, co-operated successfully 
to channel settler energies into disciplined co-operation with the regular 
security forces which themselves would certainly not have countenanced 
such an attempt. And secondly, the effort of the home Government, in 
troops and money, was so large in comparison to what a small, mainly 
agricultural settler community of a little over 50,000 could offer that inde- 
pendent action held few attractions for the settlers when they paused to 
reflect on its true implications.” 

It went on to discuss the multi-racial States in East and Central Africa 
which have a future which is still indeterminate, and said: “It is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the difficulty of Britain’s task in fulfilling her re- 
maining responsibilities in these territories. Not only is she still regarded, 
for better or for worse, as the arbiter between the races in these territories. 
She is also bound, if she is to fulfil her responsibilities honourably, to con- 
tinue acting as a colonial Power in parts of a continent where colonialism 
is fast fading away. The East Africa territories are so weak politically and 
economically that there is still some breathing space. In Central Africa 
Britain’s problems will soon be upon her, for in 1960 she is pledged to start 
the review of the Central African Federation’s constitution. Undoubtedly 
the general weakening of Britain’s position throughout the world has had 
its repercussions on the European population of Central Africa.” 


Black Nationalism and the Church 


Oscar Hansen (Rand Daily Mail, June 26, 1958) asked: “Has the White 
missionary had his day on our continent?” and gave as his reply: “Since 
the days of the early explorers, Christian missionaries have come to Africa 
to trade faith for fear and medicine for witchdoctors’ muti. They have 
attacked their tasks with courage and zest. Although many have lost their 
health—and some their lives—they have rarely lost their confidence. Now, 
however, some of this confidence seems to be ebbing, because the mis- 
sionary is under attack from new forces harder to combat than terror or 
violence. He is becoming unwanted, not so much because he is a Christian, 
but because he has a white skin. In some rural churches in Tanganyika 
and Uganda, for instance, African congregations are more than doubled 
if the services are conducted by ordained Natives. In Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, too, the Black masses are beginning to look upon the 
White missionaries as intruders. Then there are those tribes in the West 
African countries which are, as a whole, refusing to send their children to 
church or even to European-type mission schools. 

“In parts of the Sudan and Nigeria the Islamic faith is gathering con- 
verts many times more quickly than Christianity. Aircraft owned by a 
Mohammedan sect are run on a shuttle service between Syria and Kano 
and Khartoum, carrying scores of Moslem missionaries and medical men 
versed in government policy and anti-European propaganda. . . . 

“Realizing that a hostile storm is gathering, many wonder what will 
happen to the schools and hospitals that they have established and the 
scores of thousands of tribesmen whom they have converted. They also 
know that it is only a matter of time before Tanganyika and Uganda 
become self-governing states. The United States has realized that the 
spread of Western religion is vital to the survival of Africa within the free 
world. 

“Several American church societies are planning the education of an 
increased number of Negro and African clergy. They have realized— 
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probably too late—that most missions have been too slow to train Native 
clergy for work in Africa and to hand over responsibility and power to 
them. The American financial stake is greater than ever. In 1955, for 
instance, about £40 million was poured into foreign missions in African 
territories.” 

Meeting in Germany, the General Assembly of International Catholic 
Organizations unanimously passed a resolution “recognizing that a pri- 
mary task of Catholic organizations is to form an African élite which 
respects the Africans’ own genius and culture. The conference was entirely 
devoted to the Pope’s encyclical letter of last year in which he appealed to 
all Catholics to help Africa overcome the rapid and difficult period of 
transition through which it is passing. A great deal of attention was paid 
by the General Assembly to the Communist menace in Africa. The resolu- 
tion adopted at the close of the discussion proposed that cadre schools 
should be established where African Christians from all walks of life could 
be trained for responsible tasks. Detailed arrangements for these cadre 
schools will be decided by a committee of experts including Africans and 
Non-Africans. Monseigneur Joseph Kiwanuka, Bishop of Masaka in 
Uganda, said “‘Africa’s hour has struck”. The African Continent was now 
threatened by an atheistic materialism which tried to combine with what 
he called “blind nationalism”. The Bishop appealed to all Catholics to lend 
a hand in averting the dangers threatening Africa. “Every hesitation may 
have very serious consequences.” (Rhodesia Herald, May 5, 1958.) 


£18} Million for Colonial Development and Welfare 


Grants for development projects in the overseas territories, approved 
by the United Kingdom Government in the last financial year, reached a 
total of £17-4 millions, while an additional £1-1 millions was granted for 
research schemes. 

Grants included £5-3 millions for communications. In the economic 
field, agricultural and veterinary schemes again headed the list, accounting 
for grants to a total of £3 millions. Grants for education amounted to 
£3-9 millions of which £2 million was for the development of primary and 
secondary education. The intensification of African agriculture accounted 
for £1 million of development grants for Kenya approved during the year. 
Grants for the development of the University College of East Africa 
amounted to £451,000. Grants to Tanganyika included a total of £568,000 
for road development and to Somaliland £283,000 for the development of 
Berbera port. 

Education accounted for £1 million of development grants approved 
for the Federation of Nigeria. (Colonial Office Information Department, 
June 30, 1958.) 


African Group 


The eight African Member States in the United Nations (Ethiopia, 
Ghana, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, U.A.R. [Egypt]) have 
formed an independent group for consultative purposes along the lines of 
the long-standing Afro-Asian group. Mr. Daniel Chapman, Ghana’s 
Permanent Representative, said that it was “to assert a distinctive African 
personality”. He said that the African States would continue to function 
in the Afro-Asian group and the new unit did not mean there was any 
hostility between the African and Asian States. The chairmanship of the 
African group will be rotated from month to month among the members 
in an alphabetical order. (Accra Daily Graphic, May 10, 1958.) 


Economic Commission for Africa‘ 


The twenty-fifth session of the U.N. Economic and Social Council 
which is composed of eighteen nations established the Economic Com- 
mission for Africa by a unanimous vote. A resolution whereby the U.S.A. 
and the U.S.S.R. would have been members of the Commission was re- 
jected by twelve votes (including the U.K. and U.S.A.) to five (including 
the Sudan and U.S.S.R.) with one abstention (Finland). Membership will 
be open to the following countries: Belgium, Ethiopia, France, Ghana, 
Italy, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, Portugal, Spain, Sudan, Tunisia, Union of 
South Africa, United Arab Republic, United Kingdom. Membership will 
also be open to any State in the area which later becomes a U.N. member, 
provided that States which cease to have territorial responsibilities in 
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Africa shall cease to be members of the Commission. The following terri- 
tories would be admitted as associate members of the Commission, without 
prejudice to applications which may be presented on behalf of other 
territories, viz. Federation of Nigeria, Gambia, Kenya and Zanzibar, 
Sierra Leone, Somaliland Protectorate, Tanganyika, and Uganda. Repre- 
sentatives of associate members will be entitled to participate without vote 
in all meetings of the Commission. 

The resolution states, among other things, that the task of the Com- 
mission shall be to “initiate and participate in measures for facilitating 
concerted action for the economic development of Africa, including its 
social aspects, with a view to raising the level of the economic activity and 
levels of living in Africa and for maintaining and strengthening the eco- 
nomic relations of countries and territories of Africa both among them- 
selves and with other countries of the world”. 

The headquarters of E.C.A. will be at Addis Ababa in Ethiopia. (U.N. 
News Release, May 27, 1958.) 


East African Seminar 


Twenty-one United States Department of State Foreign Service 
officers arrived in Kampala for a three-week seminar on East Africa at 
Makerere College. It is part of a three-month study tour of Africa, de- 
signed to give them a broader understanding of the problems and peoples 
of Africa south of the Sahara. 

All of the participants either have, or will have, assignments in Africa 
or in the State Department’s Washington offices concerned with Africa. 

The programme at Makerere College will be a brief course on East 
African affairs, consisting of lectures and discussions, and will include 
official and private experts from all three territories. 

The tour began at Accra with a three-week seminar on West Africa 
at the University College of Ghana. After the seminar at Makerere, the 
group will briefly visit other towns in East and Central Africa and then 
go on to a two-week seminar at the University College at Salisbury. 
(Colonial Times, Nairobi, July 3, 1958.) 


Central Banking in Africa 


The power possessed by the central banks that have recently been 
created in Africa are not used to the full at the present time. They provide 
for a measure of potential and developing control in the future. The first 
step normally consists in the taking over of the note issue by a state- 
world banking institution from the former authority, usually a Currency 
Board. 

Even here no radical change has yet been made in the former arrange- 
ments regarding the cover for the note issue. Indeed the adoption of an 
“enlightened” monetary policy designed to influence the volume of 
economic activity must, in most instanc<:, be a matter of slow evolution. 
Nevertheless, there is a feeling in certain African territories that, as com- 
mercial banking there is mainly and sometimes solely carried on by ex- 
patriate banks, the establishment of a central bank with embryonic posers 
over the banking system is in the best interests of the country. Closely 
associated with this consideration is an understandable tendency on the 
part of countries which have recently achieved independence to regard a 
central bank as a sign of status. 

The Reserve Bank of South Africa, which was set up under an Act of 
1920, is the only central bank operating in Africa at the present time which 
is comparable to those of the Western democracies. Central banking (in 
South Africa) took more than a quarter of a century to mature in the most 
developed country in Africa, and it is safe to say that the latest recruits to 
central banking will require some little time before they can be said to 
receive any overall control over the credit system. The newcomers include 
the Banque Central du Congo Belge et du Ruandi-Urundi, National Bank 
of Libya (1955), the Bank of Rhodesia and Nyasaland (1956), and the 
Bank of Ghana (1957). Furthermore central banks are to be established in 
the Sudan and Nigeria; apart from the East African territories, there is 
indeed no important African country in which there is no central bank in 
being or in preparation. The policy is to provide a statutory background 
for the control of the money and credit structure. Provision is made for all 
these central banks to become the Governments’ bankers and to hold the 
cash reserves of the commercial banks, which, unlike the British system, are 





statutorily controlled. In the ‘absence of organized money markets the 
power to change a statutory reserve ratio is the only real weapon a newly 
created central bank can use to enforce its views. 

(An increase in the reserve ratio will force the commercial banks to 
reduce their loans and thus diminish any inflationary pressure. A decrease 
in the reserve ratio will encourage the commercial banks to increase their 
loans and thus stimulate industry and trade and improve the employment 
position.) 

Nevertheless, in actual practice it will no doubt be found that more 
reliance will be placed on consultation than on constant alterations of 
reserve requirements. 

In Libya and Ghana there is complete segregation of the note issuing 
and banking functions, and the note issue is fully backed by gold and/or 
foreign currency (in practice, sterling), a relic of the Currency Board days. 
(This is an expensive practice as it means tying up assets, some of which 
could be used to pay for imports for economic or social developments. It 
is also a dangerous policy as a fall in the price of British Government 
securities will mean heavy capital losses to the country concerned, e.g. this 
has happened in Ghana.) In Ghana there is a provision for a limited 
fiduciary issue of £12 million. 

(A fiduciary issue is of banknotes backed by Government Securities. 
In Britain there are £2,038-0 millions of notes in circulation of which only 
£3-4 millions are backed by gold and silver. The remainder is the bulk of 
the Fiduciary Issue. If the African central banks could back a higher pro- 
portion of their notes with their own Government securities, more of the 
sterling securities now backing their note issues could be sold and the pro- 
ceeds used as suggested above. This will probably happen in time. Too 
sudden adoption of this policy might in newly independent countries lead 
to a lack of confidence in the currency, and the market for African secur- 
ities will have to be developed.) 

The Bank -of Rhodesia and Nyasaland . . . has taken over all the 
assets and liabilities of the Central African Currency Board in assuming 
responsibility for the issue of notes and coins. It acts as banker to the 
Federal Government and it is empowered to act as such for the territorial 
Governments; in practice, however, it will not be able to offer its services 
to the Governments of Northern Rhodesia and of Nyasaland until it 
possesses branches in those territories. Its standing as a central bank 
became more apparent last August when a bank rate was announced and 
when a system of interest-free reserve accounts was established for the 
commercial banks (i.e. it now has the same functions as the Bank of 
England). 

Commercial banking is well established in Rhodesia; it is in the hands 
of four institutions, Barclays Bank D.C.O., National Overseas and Grind- 
lays Bank Limited, Netherlands Bank of South Africa Limited, and the 
Standard Bank of South Africa Limited, a fact which facilitates central 
control. Recent events have certainly underlined the need for control. 
There has been a fall in the price of copper, a deterioration in the trading 
position and a decline in the sterling reserves. To meet the situation, the 
Governor of the Bank of Rhodesia and Nyasaland has requested the 
commercial and merchant banks to reduce significantly . . . the total 
level of their bill finance and advances, particularly those for the finance 
of imports. . . . (The fall in the price of copper has reduced the Federa- 
tion’s income from the export of copper. By reducing imports there will be 
less necessity to pay for some of them by drawing on the sterling reserves.) 

Despite the undeveloped state of many African territories the spread 
of central banking is undoubtedly justified. . . . Where there is little 
banking to control, the central bank will gradually promote a banking 
system by fostering banking habits. (This should promote the formation 
of indigenous capital which could foster economic development.) On the 
other hand where there is a fair coverage by commercial banks the central 
bank can from the beginning develop purely central bank functions of 
control, and by promoting money market and clearing systems do much 
for the further development of banking. Although initially the establish- 
ment of a central bank causes the commercial banks some loss of profits 
owing to the transfer of Government accounts, it would be shortsighted in 
the extreme to cavil at the establishment of central banks, always provided 
that adequate safeguards are devised for the future of commercial and 
private banking business which the commercial banks may legitimately 
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consider as their concern . . . the creation of a central bank may assist 
significantly the future development and economic well-being of a terri- 
tory. In this development the commercial banks can make a useful con- 
tribution, and can derive the advantages associated with a growing volume. 
of business. (Barclays Bank Review, May 1958.) 

Comments in brackets by Charles Kemp. 


Colonial Development Corporation 1957 


The annual report of the Colonial Development Corporation for 1957 
showed a net profit of £732,868 (1956 £572,809). There were seventy-six 
continuing projects. At the end of the year forty-two schemes were under 
investigation. Capital approved for new jobs and for expansion and com- 
pletion of existing ones was £6 million, gross new expenditures £7 million. 
Noting that under the Overseas Resources Development Act, 1958, the 
C.D.C. borrowing ceiling is raised from £100 million to £150 million 
(excluding short-term finance) and the Secretary of State’s lending powers 
are raised from £100 million to £130 million, the report says: ““C.D.C. is 
grateful: but is back for something more.” On capital reorganization it 
states: “C.D.C. has repeatedly submitted and urged that financing of over- 
seas risk-bearing projects solely by repayable loan capital is woefully 
unsound: most C.D.C. financial problems which hamper current and will 
increasingly hamper future operations derive from this feature of its capital 
structure; it is in effect and in fact financial nonsense.” 


BOOK LIST 


(Recent acquisitions to the Africa Bureau Library) 


African Women. June 1958, Vol. Il, No 4. A pamphlet published twice 
yearly by the University of London Department of Education in Tropical 
Areas. (Single copy: Is. ; four issues: 3s. 6d.) 


Church and Race in South Africa. Edited by David M. Paton. S.C.M. Press 
Ltd. A collection of papers on the struggle of the Church with the race 
problem in South Africa, including writings by the Bishop of Johannes- 
burg and the Principal of Adams College. 


DELAVIGNETTE, ROBERT. French Equatorial Africa. Librarie Hatch- 
ette. One of the Hatchette World Albums series containing many photo- 


graphs, some in colour, and including geographical, ethnological and 
economic notes. 


Directory of the Republic of the Sudan 1957-58. The Diplomatic Press and 
Publishing Co. (Price £1 5s.) A comprehensive and well-illustrated volume 
complete with Trade Index and Biographical Section. 


FAGE, J. D. An Atlas of African History. Edward Arnold (Publishers) 
Ltd. (Price 30s.) Written by the Professor of History in the University Col- 
lege of Ghana, this book covers the whole range of African history from 
Roman times to 1957 and contains numerous black and white maps. 


HENDERSON, IAN (with Philip Goodhart). The Hunt for Kimathi. 
Hamish Hamilton. (Price 21s.) An account of the search for one of the 
most elusive Mau Mau leaders. 


HOLT, EDGAR. The Boer War. Putnam, 1958. (Price 25s.) This book 
describes the fighting and analyses tactics and strategy. It also closely 
investigates the causes and origin of the war. 


JACK, HOMER A. Cairo: The Afro-Asian Peoples’ Solidarity Conference. 
A “Toward Freedom” pamphlet giving a critical political analysis. 

Jan H. Hofmeyr School of Social Work, Johannesburg. A descriptive 
leaflet. 


MOSLEY, NICHOLAS. African Switchback. Weidenfeld & Nicolson, 


1958. A travel book covering a journey by car across West Africa. (Price 
21s.) , 


Quaker Testimony against Slavery and Racial Discrimination. An anthology 
compiled by Stella Alexander. (Price 2s.) 


Nyasaland—1957. Annual Reports of the Secretary for African Affairs and 
the Water Development Department. Both published by the Government 
Printer, Zomba. (Prices 5s. and 3s. respectively.) 


The Colonial Territories 1957-58. H.M.S.O. (Price 9s.) This report is pre- 
ceded by a summary and a diary of events recorded during the year. Nine 
appendices provide statistical and other data. 


READ, MARGARET. Social and Cultural Backgrounds for Planning 
Public Health Programmes in Africa. This document served as a back- 
ground paper for the Seminar on Health Education of the Public in Africa 
sponsored by the WHO Regional Office for Africa, in collaboration with 
the French Government. 


Extraordinary Session of C.C.T.A. An account of the Session held in 
Accra on the occasion of the launching of the Foundation for Mutual 
Assistance in Africa South of the Sahara. 


Science-Afrique (No. 10). The information bulletin issued by the Joint 
Secretariat C.C.T.A./C.S.A. African Headquarters. 
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Lorp HEMINGFORD was amongst the speaku.s at the meeting organized 
by Christian Action for the Bishop of Johannesburg in the Central 
Hall, Westminster. A collection was taken for the Treason Trial Defence 
Fund which, having reached its target of £50,000, has been asked to raise 
a further £50,000. 

The campaign against race discrimination in sport reached a climax in 
July with the opening of the Empire Games at Cardiff. It is hoped that 
during the Games many teams who deplore the exclusion of Non-European 
sportsmen from South Africa will make their views known and ensure that 


on future occasions no one is 2xcluded from the Games only because of 
their race. 


Apartheid and Ourselves, a new leaflet by the Africa Bureau, describes 
how apartheid involves the international community. 


The Rev. Michael Scott, Mr. Parker and Miss Benson called on the 
Under-Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations before he left for 
the High Commission Territories. They put the case for the establishment 
of Legislative Councils in the Territories, particularly in Bechuanaland, 
where there is clear support for such a step from Africans and Europeans. 

Mr. Scott is on a visit to Bechuanaland where he is the guest of Mr. 
and Mrs. Tshekedi Khama. 


Members of the Bureau staff have welcomed the opportunity of meeting 
Chief Bathoen of the Bamangkwatse (Bechuanaland) who has been in 
London on a British Council course. 


Chief Kuntaja, Dr. Hastings Banda, and Mr. H. Chipembere, M.L.C., 
held a Press conference at the Africa Bureau before returning to Nyasa- 
land. They described the outcome of their visit to the Secretary of State 
and explained the demands which the Nyasaland Congress had put for- 
ward for constitutional reform in the territory. During their stay in Britain 
meetings were arranged for Mr. Chipembere and Dr. Banda in Scotland, 
Wales and London. The Rev. Andrew Doig also addressed meetings in 
Wales and Birmingham on the subject of Central Africa. 


Members of the Executive have addressed meetings in Llanelly, Cam- 
bridge, Somerset, Liverpool and London. 


The summer months always bring a large number of visitors to the 
Bureau. Students and University lecturers from the United States, Canada, 
India, Australia and many parts of Africa have been amongst our recent 
callers. We welcome the opportunity to tell people from so many different 
parts of the world about our work here and we are very much encouraged 
by their interest. 
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